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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


Among those in the field of horti- 
culture, one group suffered even more 
than nurserymen in the late depres- 
sion—the landscape architects. Their 
clientele dwindled nearly to the van- 
ishing point in some cases, and nurs- 
erymen who had depended upon the 
business done through architects 
found their sales likewise diminished. 

Possibly it is a sign of the return 
of better times that this year there 
have appeared on the programs of 
state association meetings, after a 
lapse of several years, discussions of 
the relations between nurserymen and 
landscape architects, or vice versa. 

Whether their relations can be ad- 
justed to the old basis is a matter 
for argument. Today some nursery 
firms are equipped with organizations 
equal to those in the offices of land- 
scape architects in other days. 

Yet there are many other nursery- 
men, maintaining a landscape de- 
partment as a necessity, who would 
prefer to confine their activities to 
the production and sale of stock. 

What the relations will be in the 
future will depend largely, it is safe 
to say, upon the willingness of both 
groups to recognize their interdepend- 
ence and to conduct their respective 
business activities with fairness to- 
ward the other. 

For the better recognition of the 
respective viewpoints, there are pre- 
sented portions of addresses at three 
state association meetings earlier this 
year, one by a nurseryman, one by 
a teacher of landscape design and one 





The Mirror of the Trade 





by a landscape architect in a section 
where the profession is young. Some 
suggestions are presented which may 
form the basis of a solution to the 
problem. 





FOR LOCAL SALES. 


Often the neighborhood nursery- 
man, because he cannot afford a big 
illustrated catalogue, gets out nothing 
at all. That is a mistake. A pamphlet 
of a few pages, well laid out and well 
printed on good paper, can be an 
effective means of making local sales, 
if the copy stresses the advantages 
the neighborhood nurseryman offers 
his customers. Such a booklet need 
only list the items that the customer 
will be sure to find if he comes out 
to the nursery to buy. The rest of 
the copy can be devoted to the vari- 
ous types of service offered, assuming 
that the nurseryman does planting, 
construction and maintenance work 
as well. A few illustrations and an 
attractive cover will help get atten- 
tion. The printer will help the 
nurseryman make up his copy and for 
a few dollars several hundred copies 
can be obtained to mail out to pro- 
spective customers in your locality 
whom you cannot see personally and 
who may never happen to pass your 
nursery. In a matter of this kind, 
remember that it is better to do a 
small job well, rather than to put out 
something more ambitious but of 
poor appearance, such as a cheaply 
printed circular or a poor piece of 
mimeographing. 


HOW THEY HAVE GROWN! 


Driving along an eastern road, one 
found it interesting to study the 
landscape plantings of homes that 
were passed. Among them were still 
plenty of groups of forest trees—the 
evergreen foundation plantings of 
one or two decades ago —that 
dwarfed the dwelling behind them. 
So much has been said about them 
already that no more will be added 
except that they seem commoner in 
some localities than others. 

Some bright wag queried whether, 
with the overgrown stock sold from 
most nurseries and a demand for 
large trees particularly where the 
hurricane wrought destruction, an 


alert nurseryman might not take 
these big spruces and cedars on a 
trade-in basis and transplant them to 
desirable sites, on estates perhaps, 
getting a new order for a better 
foundation planting? Of course, th 
spruces and cedars have not been 
root-pruned, but neither has a lot of 
the big stuff in some nurseries. The 
idea is cockeyed, no doubt, but n» 
more so than the original planting « 
those forest trees in front of home; 





WHAT A COMPLAINT! 


After the cover illustration note: 
were moved from this page to one 
which might be clipped by tho 
readers who want the picture and 
text side by side in their scrapbook;, 
one valued reader rises to complai 
that interesting articles are continued 
from one page to the reverse side : 
that he can’t paste the complete art 
cle in his book. Worse than that, h 
says, two exceptionally good articles 
in one issue appeared on two sides ot 
one sheet, and he didn’t know whic! 
to keep! 

Just what we are expected to d 
about this is not clear. It seems that 
we have been overzealous in our ef 
forts to publish only valuable materi 
al, whereas we should have printed 
good material on one page and 
backed it up with something not 
worth keeping! Or maybe we should 
print the magazine only on one side 
of the sheet. 

But since either course strikes us 
as wasteful, it is likely that we shall 
continue to print valuable material on 
one page and the next—and on ever) 
page in the magazine if we can. 

But we can help out the folks with 
the scrapbooks. Some of them have 
found the easy answer already. Send 
another dollar for another subscrip 
tion, and you will have two copies o! 
each issue to clip to your heart's 
content. 


THE March issue of the Journal ot 
the New York Botanical Garden wa 
devoted to articles on ferns, time!) 
with the exhibit of 140 varieties « 
hardy ferns staged by the garde: 
at the New York flower show. On 
of the articles, on the cultivation o! 
hardy ferns, is by Isaac Langley Wi 
liams, Exeter, N. H. 
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Varieties of Flowering Quince 


Ten Years’ Study of Available Varieties Leads to Selection of Best for Propagation 
and to Origination of Valuable Hybrids — By Walter B. Clarke, San Jose, Cal. 


The genus chenomeles is a small 
one, comprising only three or four 
natural species and two hybrid 
species, but it embraces far more 
forms and varieties than is generally 
known to the gardening public or 
even nurserymen. 

Originally this group was included 
in the genus cydonia, but that is now 
confined to the common fruiting 
quince, Cydonia oblonga or vulgaris. 

The flowering quinces, it might be 
mentioned, often produce fruit freely, 
and while it is too harsh and astrin- 
gent to be eaten raw, it makes an 
excellent jelly, considered superior 
even to that of the fruiting quince. 

Of the four natural species of 
chenomeles, two are little known in 
gardens and have no horticultural 
varieties. CC. sinensis is practically 
a tree with large leaves, bearing rose- 
colored flowers, and its ornamental 
value is slight. 

C. cathayensis some authorities 
consider to be a variety of C. lagen- 
aria, but others, including the writer, 
feel that it is so different in every 
way that it should rank as a distinct 
species. It is of stout vigorous erect 
growth, plentifully supplied with 
stubby laterals. It is most plentifully 
supplied with thorns and can be used 
for an absolutely impenetrable hedge. 
The flowers are large with a whitish 
ground, plentifully marked with 
cerise. The fruit is extremely large, 
up to four or five inches long. 

The other two natural species are 
well known, but often confused in 
name. 

Chenomeles lagenaria was form- 
erly called Cydonia japonica and is 
the best known type, usually growing 
into a large bush with a fairly good 
range of color and moderately large 
fruit. 

C. japonica was formerly called 


Cydonia Maulei. It is distinguished 
by its low-spreading growth, with dark 
leathery, more or less rounded leaves, 
and the colors are usually some shade 
of orange. The fruit is small and 
rounded. 

C. japonica alpina, which has also 
been called Sargentii and pygmza, is 
dwarf; in fact, it usually grows flat 
on the ground. Its color range is the 
same as the type. The only named 
variety, Naranja, a form of alpina, 
has large orange-colored flowers. 


Varieties of C. lagenaria. 


Many varieties of C. lagenaria 
have been listed in catalogues in the 
past century. To avoid great length, 
only the most outstanding current 
varieties are mentioned here and 
their descriptions are condensed. 
They are as follows: 

Appleblossom—This has the beau- 
tiful blend of pink and white gen- 
erally indicated by its name; very 
early. 

Candida and Nivalis—Both 
absolutely pure white, and there is 
no great difference between them. 

Double Vermilion—Very beauti- 
ful, not simply because it has double 
flowers, but for its profusion of 
bloom and rich color; slow-growing 
and difficult to propagate. 

Grandiflora— Flowers are quite 
large and have a pale lemon ground 
tinted pink. 

Japanese Scarlet—This is by far 
the best known flowering quince. In 
spite of its name, the color is really 
rose. 

Kermesina semiplena—Very large 
and semidouble; color varies from 
pink to red according to the season 
and is sometimes a blend of both 

Marmorata — Somewhat “apple- 
blossom” color, but the old flowers 
turn to an attractive soft pink. 


are 


Moerloosei Buds are carmine, 
open flowers a blend of pink and red. 
Rubra grandiflora—This is better 
known as Blood Red and is greatly 
esteemed. It usually blooms earlier 
than Japanese Scarlet. The flowers 
are decidedly larger and much deeper- 
colored. A thoroughly fine variety. 

Versicolor lutescens—There seems 
to be no excuse for the second part 
of the name, as the large flowers are 
coral-rose. It is a heavy bloomer with 
a rich color. 

Sp. sanguinea—This is an anom- 
alous variety that does not seem to 
fit definitely into any of the groups. 
The flowers are decidedly cupped, 
never opening flat. Color, deep crim- 
son. It is semievergreen and blooms 
at intervals at almost any time during 
the year. 

Varieties of C. superba. 


C. superba is a hybrid of C. 
lagenaria x japonica and is just about 
intermediate between the two in all 
respects. It grows erect, but makes 
only a medium-size bush and runs 
into a large variety of colors, includ- 
ing shades of pink, rose, orange, 
coral, red, etc. On account of its 
smaller size, it is useful where the 
lagenaria types might be too large. 
Its varieties are: 

Corallina—This is also called Coral 
Glow. Makes a shrub about four feet 
tall. Bears a profusion of orange- 
coral flowers over quite a long pe- 
riod. Much prized for its unusual 
color. 

Perfecta—This curious variety is 
very dwarf. In spring the flowers 
are pale creamy-lemon. It blooms 
again quite freely in the fall, when 
the flowers are creamy-lemon chang 
ing to pink. 

Crimson and Gold—This beautiful 
new hybrid is thought to be a cross 
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between varieties sanguinea and 
Naranja mentioned above. The flow- 
ers are of good size and of the dark- 
est shade of crimson known among 
the quinces. The rich color effect is 
enhanced by the large cluster of 
brilliant golden stamens. It is pos- 
sibly the earliest variety known, often 
blooming in December, but has a 
good second and third crop which 
carries it down into spring. Growth 
is low or moderate. 


Varieties of C. californica. 


C. californica, originated by the 
writer, is a cross between C. superba 
and C. cathayensis and in habit is 
more or less intermediate between 
the two, but its general effect is en- 
tirely distinct from all the other flow- 
ering quinces. First called cathayen- 
sis hybrids, it was later named C. 
californica; the official botanical de- 
scription will be published in due 
course. It makes laterals freely and 
blooms on them most profusely. This 
enables it to be cut in long sprays 
which are masses of bloom. Colors 
are mostly shades of pink, rose and 
red, with one white variety. 

This cross was made in 1933. The 
resulting seedlings have bloomed and 
been under selection for three years. 
Stock of the five best varieties was 
recently sold to an eastern nursery 
firm, with the privilege of naming 
them. They are being introduced 
this year. The numbers, names and 
descriptions of these five are as 
follows: 

Rosemary (310)—Earliest, flowers 
show two tones of pink, light and 
dark, but later become deep rose and 
up to about one and three-quarters 
inches wide; early and profuse. 

Sunset Glow (314) — Resembles 
Rosemary, but has deeper color; very 
early. 

Enchantress (328)—Rosy in bud, 
but opens clear shell-pink; flowers 
very large; moderately early. 

Masterpiece (332)—Flowers rich 
rosy-red, calyx purple; moderately 
early; a most profuse bearer and has 
a long blooming season. 

Mount Everest (335)—Buds white, 
tipped with lavender-rose; opens pure 
white with faint lavender tips; with 
age the flowers gradually change to 
soft rose; coloring entirely unique in 
flowering quinces. 

In addition, the same firm has con- 
tracted in advance for the entire 
stock of next year of one more vari- 


ety, which carries our number 342, 
but has not yet been named. The 
description is: 

342—Probably the best of this 
group; the large rosy-pink flowers 
open widely and are borne in great 
profusion. Although the earliest of 
these hybrids it has three successive 
crops, giving it a blooming period 
here of over three months. 

Just why some of the varieties in 
this C. californica cross should be 
so extremely early is hard to decide, 
but some of them come along before 
any of the older types and make a 
fine showing as early as December in 
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favorable seasons. The species as a 
whole is so distinct and possesses so 
many admirable qualities that it 
seems reasonable to expect that it 
will attain considerable popularity in 
gardens. Several of the above have 
been exhibited before the California 
Horticultural Society, where they 
have elicited much favorable com- 
ment and were given the society's 
award of merit. 





THE Southern Tree & Landscape 
Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., opened March 
8 a nursery sales establishment in the 
Birmingham area at Homewood, Ala. 


Value of Flower Shows 


Sales Possibilities Pointed Out by Arno H. Nehbrling, 
Exhibition Manager, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Many nurserymen are already sold 
on the idea of exhibiting at flower 
shows. Others perhaps approach 
the project reluctantly and wonder 
whether it is worth while. It is com- 
paratively easy to present reasons 
why, as businessmen, they should 
take an active part in flower shows. 

With the proper setting, you have 
an opportunity to show your material 
to the best advantage. Merchants in 
other lines have realized that this 
method is necessary. In midwinter, 
for example, skis and ski clothes are 
shown in a realistic picture of a snow 
scene with figures on skis. 

Beautiful clothes are displayed, not 
just as clothes, but as they will look 
on the buyer or as the buyer will 
look when he or she wears them. 
Even wax figures in window displays 
do not sufficiently tell the story. To- 
day living models are part of the sales 
force, and fashion shows are con- 
sidered the most important method 
of showing seasonal clothing. 

To see your plants on display 
arouses the interest of the public and 
makes the flower show visitor feel 
the urge to buy some of the trees 
and shrubs for his own home 
grounds. 

There is no better way to demon- 
strate the use of plant material, and 
in an exhibit you can show the old 
as well as the new varieties. 

A good salesman standing near the 
exhibit can point out these things to 
visitors, quote figures and convince 
prospective clients that nursery ma- 
terial is not a luxury. 


Remember that the little fellow 
comes to the show. He perhaps wants 
only a few shrubs in front of his 
house. He is as curious as the estate 
owner about prices, and to him his 
problem is just as important. 

I realize that there are practically 
only two types of quantity buyers at 
the present time; namely, the United 
States government and the state gov- 
ernments. The estate buyer is prac- 
tically gone. So does it not behoove 
us to cater to as many small fellows 
as possible? 

Exhibiting at flower shows also 
means self-improvement through con- 
tact. ©The competitive angle is also 
a healthy one, because it makes us 
do our best. Taking part in a show 
should also deepen the civic respon- 
sibility of the nurserymen and bring 
indirect returns. 

I have refrained from using the 
words “publicity” and “advertising,” 
but it cannot be denied that as indi- 
viduals nurserymen can obtain mar 
velous publicity through exhibits 
which, when you consider the cost, 
must be charged to advertising. 

As participants in flower shows we 
are far behind the European nursery- 
men. They consider exhibiting so 
important that the major portion of 
the money spent for advertising goes 
into flower shows. 

Many fine orders have been sold 
at flower shows. The success of a 
good many of our nurserymen and 
landscape men today can be traced 
back to some exhibit that was staged 
at a flower show. 
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Nurserymen Exhibit at Spring Shows 


Outstanding Displays at Big Exhibitions in Various Cities Last Month 
Demonstrate How Trade Can Win Public Attention Through These Events 


This year’s spring exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
held March 11 to 16, in the Mechan- 
ics building, Boston, was probably 
the most outstanding since the cen- 
tennial event of 1929 in points of ex- 
hibits, quality and variety of stock, 
arrangement and attendance. The to- 
tal attendance was close to 100,000. 

The members of the New England 
Nurserymen’s Association took over 
the whole of Grand hall, and on the 
stage their combined efforts produced 
a delightful scene depicting a Berk- 
shire hillside, on which there were an 
old mill and water wheel in opera- 
tion and naturalistic plantings of rho- 
dodendrons, azaleas, kalmias, birches 
and other trees and shrubs, with much 
native herbaceous material, and these, 
with streams and pools, made a charm- 
ing picture that thrilled visitors. 

Various nurserymen filled the main 
hall with arrangements. Sherman W. 
Eddy, Hartford, Conn., received a 
gold medal for his excellent planting 
round the old mill. A similar award 
went to Cherry Hill Nurseries, West 
Newbury, for their hillside planting 
of azaleas, rhododendrons and kalmias. 
Alexander L. Heimlich, Winchester, 
also captured a gold medal for his 
splendidly conceived rock garden. 


The Bay State Nurseries, North 
Abington, had a pleasingly planted 
outdoor living room and foundation 
planting, while Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc., 
East Boxford, had a cabin and bog 
garden, which greatly enthused vis- 
itors. Each of these exhibits received 
a gold medal, as did the garden and 
summerhouse set up by Weston Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Weston. The Littlefield- 
Wyman Co., North Abington, se- 
cured a silver medal for an outdoor 
living room, which many felt should 
have received a higher award. Easily 
one of the outstanding exhibits was 
that of Edward W. Borst and Richard 
A. Fraser, Southboro, Mass., of an 
English manor garden and develop- 
ment of home grounds; this captured 
a gold medal also. 

A special award went to Van's 
Nursery & Landscape Service, Fair- 
haven, for an outdoor living room. 

For a commercial bulb border, with 
other seasonal material permitted, 
Ellery Nurseries, Keene, N. H., were 
first and Alexander L. Heimlich was 
second. 

A gold medal was awarded to W. C. 
Curtis and the New England Wild 
Flower Preservation Society for a 
nature trail. 

Ormond Hamilton, Worcester, re 


ceived first and a gold medal for his 
beautiful and restful rock garden and 
in addition captured the gold medal of 
the American Rock Garden Society 
for the best rock garden staged at the 
three eastern shows in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

A popularity poll made by visitors, 
believed to be the first of its kind at 
any spring show, indicated that the 
general public had different ideas from 
the judges in many respects. No 
orchid groups held a high position, 
and only one bulb planting, while 
roses, carnations and all cut flowers 
were far down the list. Leaders were 
Kelsey's bog garden, the New Eng- 
land village, by the nurserymen; the 
acacia group, the English garden by 
Messrs. Borst and Fraser, in the 
nurserymen’s section; Mrs. Crownin- 
shield’s bulb garden, the Gardner Mu- 
seum garden, W. T. Walke & Sons’ 
amaryllises (ninth in popular vote and 
first with the judges), the nature trail, 
W. N. Craig's rock and alpine plants 
and Ormond Hamilton's rock garden. 


New York’s Twenty-seventh. 


The twenty-seventh staging of the 
International flower show, at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
March 11 to 16, included formal and 








General View of Exhibits of New England Nurserymen’s Association Members in Grand Hall at Boston Show. 





Kottmiller’s Garden, Called One of Masterpieces of New York Show. 


informal gardens, rocky pools sur- 
rounded by alpine flowers, water- 
falls and rustic settings, all unfolded 
before the admiring eyes of record 
throngs. 

In the large garden of Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., four flag- 
stone steps led up to a square velvet 
lawn and more steps led to a higher 
terrace surrounded by azaleas and 
rhododendrons, with small plantings 


Bobbink & Atkins’ Garden of Azaleas, Rhododendrons 


of other flowers beautifully set forth 
by a background of short cedars, 
flowering dogwoods and two groups 
of white birch. 

The garden by Kottmiller, Inc., 
New York, was one of the artistic 
masterpieces of the show. Log steps 
wound up a tanbark path to a sum- 
merhouse across a beautiful lawn bor- 
dered with Snow Kurume azaleas. 

In the gardens of 600 square feet, 
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the display by Dauernheim, Inc. 
Wantagh, L. I., the trophy winner. 
stood out because of its symmetrical! 
arrangement. A circular pool was 
surrounded by a lawn. A front plant 
ing of 8-inch white azaleas gradually 
increased in height to form a vari- 
colored bank of pink, salmon and 
white azaleas. The last row reached 
a height of about four feet, with rho- 
dodendrons, cedar trees and huge 
flowering dogwoods in the back- 
ground. 

Turner Bros. Nursery, East Long 
Branch, N. J., won a special award 
in the 600 square foot class, show 
ing pink and white dogwood trees 
in the foreground. In this garden 
Pieris japonica and yew formed a 
pleasing view before a garden wall 
covered with clinging wisteria. 

A waterfall garden was created 
by Frederic H. Leubuscher, Essex 
Fells, N. J. It depicted an 18-f 
waterfall over which 100 gallons ot 
water per minute cascaded into the 
pool below. Over the falls in the 
background, a wagon road with bitter 
sweet could be seen. A dam made 
of sandstone blocks covered with moss 
and holding innumerable plants in the 
joints formed a perfect background 

The rock gardens were outstand 
ing for material and appeal. Zenon 
Schreiber, Bergenfield, N. J., and 
Effingham Pinto, Plainfield, N. J., 
took prizes in the order named. In 
both a pool in the foreground was 
seen at the foot of a waterfall tum 


and Flowering Trees at the New York Show. 
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Rose Garden of Henry A. Dreer, Inc., at Philadelphia Show Could Be Readily Duplicated on a Private Estate. 


bling down from an upper level. In 
both, also, the designers made dense 
plantings especially well done on the 
various outcroppings of stone. 

Brookside Nurseries, Darien, Conn., 
won a trophy on a garden of 375 
square feet, featuring seasonal ma 
terial, and Daybreak Nurseries, West 
port, Conn., received a special award 
in the class. 

Besides their garden on the main 
floor, Bobbink & Atkins had a border 
of roses, 10x40 feet, on the third floor, 
in which hybrid teas predominated, 
to which display a first prize was 
given. 

A great attraction in the trade booth 
of Bobbink & Atkins was a collec- 
tion of large single-flowered clematis, 
Japanese peonies, tree peonies and 
roses. 


Philadelphia’s Best. 


annual 
spring show, March 11 to 16, was the 
finest in the series, despite the fact 
that the three big eastern shows—at 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
—were held during the same week 
and that the date of the show was 
ten days ahead and the season ten 
days behind other years’. 

The main aisle this year was given 
over to gardens enclosed by hedges 
of arbor-vite and to the Widener 
collection of acacias. A dwarf blue 
cineraria was used to good effect this 
year as an edging to the acacia groups, 
the blue enhancing the golder sheen 


Philadelphia's seventeenth 
l 


of the myriads of acacia blossoms. A 
gold medal was awarded this exhibit, 
the pride of the Philadelphia show. 
In the informal planting of 1,600 
square feet, LaBars’ Rhododendron 
Nursery, Stroudsburg, Pa., won first 
honors with a beautifully arranged 
North Carolina scene depicting those 
plants which are native there. Rho- 
dodendron carolinianum, Rhododen- 
dron Catawbiense, Azalea calendu 
lacea, vaccinium, trailing arbutus, ga 
lax and other denizens of the North 
Carolina mountains made up a picture 


that appealed to every nature lover 

Vick’s Wild Gardens, Glenmoore, 
Pa., was a worthy second and featured 
a subtle waterfall in a restful scene 
of woodland ferns, together with many 
wild flowers native to Pennsylvania, 
not forgetting the pure white blooms 
of the native dogwood and the pink 
flowers of the Judas tree 

There followed a wall garden con- 
structed and planted by Outdoor Arts 
Co., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which was awarded first prize. This 
exhibit appealed to the small and 


Waterfall Garden by Frederic H. Leubuscher at New York Exhibition. 








Dogwood, Pieris and Wisteria Featured Garden of Turner Bros. at New York. 


large property owners alike, simulat- 
ing as it did a retaining wall for an 
embankment. The weathered stone 
used in its construction gave it an 
air of age, and it was well planted 
with suitable hardy wall garden ma- 
terial, such as helianthemum, alyssum. 
arabis, wallflowers, sedums, saxafraga, 
etc. A pleasing background of pine, 
hemlock, dogwood, azalea and leu- 
cothoé blotted out rather effectually 
the consciousness of its being within 
the walls of a building. 

Second prize in this class went to 
Ronald Read, Chester Springs, Pa. 
This exhibit, though good, was more 
of an outdoor room defined by low 
walls, rather than a wall garden. 


In the rock garden section, Walter 
Hengel, Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
won first prize with a well conceived 
rock and water feature, which with 
the pine-planted plateaus and the 
waves of rock garden plants formed a 
pleasing and yet restful scene. 

Second prize went to T. E. Steele 
& Sons, Palmyra, N. J., depicting a 
well constructed ledge rock and 
placid pool effect against a back- 
ground of pine, spruce and cedar. 
This background was a little somber 
for the amount of flowering plants 
used in the foreground, but was 
withal a natural and pleasing effect. 

A good third was Charles S. 
Swayne, Springfield, Pa., whose use 
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of outcropping rock was commend- 
able. 

To Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford. 
N. J., went first honors in the formal 
garden class of 1,600 square feet, such 
things as Azalea Schlippenbachii, tree 
peonies, Pieris japonica, magnolias, 
etc., being in evidence, with clump 
form white birch against a back 
ground of dark arbor-vite. 

Walter Hengel’s second-prize for 
mal garden was also good in design, 
perhaps a little crowded, but the 
flowing water feature gave life and 
animation to it. 

The two rose gardens this year 
were exceedingly well done, both in 
design and quality of roses. That 
winning first prize for Bobbink & 
Atkins had a more comfortable and 
spacious treatment, and the 
hedge background gave added zest 

Henry A. Dreer was a close second 
with a garden one could readily du 
plicate on a private estate. The low 
stone wall fronting it, to retain the 
raised grade of the garden, was quite 
in keeping, and the climbing roses 
at the back completed the picture. 

Among landscape scenes, the 
jungle garden of Brighton Florists, 
Linwood, N. J., was an outstanding 
piece of work, depicting orchids and 
other tropical plants at home. This 
exhibit, in addition to first prize, als: 
received a gold medal. 


yew 


National Gardens at St. Louis. 


The fourth big exhibition held at 
St. Louis, Mo., since the national 
flower show inaugurated the series in 
1933 ran from March 9 to 17 this 
year. The garden section was de 
voted to international gardens, the 
exhibits being reproductions of typi 











Hybrid Teas Predominated in Rose Border by Bobbink & Atkins at New York Show. 
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Jungle Garden Staged to Display Orchids at Philadelphia Show by George Off, 


cal plantings in America, England, 
Germany, Sweden, Holland, Japan, 
Spain and Italy. 

Typical American gardens were in- 
stalled by three exhibitors. A blue 
and white formal garden was the 
work of the Houlihan Nursery Co., 
Creve Coeur, Mo. A contemporary 
oval garden was shown by the Wald- 
bart Floral Co., and a southern azalea 
garden was exhibited by the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. 

Occupying about 2,500 square 
feet, the Houlihan garden used a 
color scheme achieved by white 
tulips, lilies and astilbes and blue 
irises, myosotis and delphiniums in 
borders against boxwood hedges. 

Interesting use of bamboo screens 
at each end and in the center to en- 
close a brick-paved patio was a fea- 
ture of the contemporary oval garden 
of the Waldbart Floral Co. 

The southern azalea garden was a 
thing of beauty. The Missouri 
Botanical Garden reproduced a typi- 
cal southern street scene even to the 
brick sidewalk and street lamp. From 
this sidewalk the visitor peered 
through an iron gate or through the 
iron fence to catch eye-filling 
glimpses of colorful azaleas in solid 
beds in front of the facade of a 
southern mansion, which was framed 
between moss-covered trees and mag- 
nolias in bloom. 

The English rural garden, installed 
by the Sanders Nursery Co., was so 


- a 


situated as to be viewed from the side 
and from the front. The small cot- 
tage with thatched roof was adorned 
with climbing roses and beds of prim- 
ulas and lantanas. Corner plantings 
contained forsythias, lilacs, magnolias 
and flowering almonds. 

The interesting German scene cre 
ated by Goswin Gern, of the Gern 
Nursery, Affton, Mo., was a typical 
Black Forest home, with living quar- 





of Brighton Florists, Linwood, N. J. 


ters upstairs and a stable downstairs, 
placed on the top of a slope. The 
garden area in front was broken by a 
stream which formed from a small 
waterfall at one side of the house. 
The Wilbur Nursery Co. created a 
Holland garden with a series of ter- 
races which were seemingly solid 
beds of many kinds of plant mate- 
rials. A brick-paved terrace at the 
back of the garden was enclosed with 


Banks of Azaleas Featured Garden of Dauernheim, Inc., at New York Show. 
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English Rural Garden by Sanders Nursery Co. at St. Louis Show. 


a hedge of arbor-vite. Growing on 
the wall of this terrace were climbing 
roses, and in front of it were beds of 
narcissi and rhododendrons. Steps led 
down from both sides of the terrace 
to the garden, which was a group of 
flower beds enclosed in bricks. A 
hedge of Japanese yew closed the 
sides of the garden. 

The Japanese garden constructed 
by the O. E. Goetz Nursery, Web- 
ster Groves, contained a rockery in 
one corner from which water fell to 
form a stream which found its way 
through the garden, ending at a large 
stone lantern. Surmounting the 
rockery were numerous evergreens, 
bamboo plants and flowering shrubs. 
The lawn area was broken here and 
there with a single camellia tree, a 
bed of azaleas and several small 
groups of irises. 

The Kurtz Nursery Co. created 


within the confines of a stone wall an 
interesting scene called the Swedish 
garden. A flagstone walk entered 
from two sides at the front and 
joined to form one path to a pool and 
stone arch at the back. In beds 
against the walls at each side were 
roses, astilbes, geraniums, azaleas and 
hydrangeas. 

Other gardens were a Spanish gar- 
den, which was a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of a Spanish archbishop’s private 
garden, installed by the Greater St. 
Louis Association of Gardeners, and 
an Italian garden, created by the 
Peter Seltzer Studio Gardens, Kirk- 
wood. With a colorful monastery as 
a background, the Spanish garden 
was composed of flower beds broken 
by walks of brick which led to a patio 
in front of the house. Statues on 
pedestals gave the garden an authen- 
tic ecclesiastical atmosphere. Numer- 
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ous sculptures were a feature of the 
Italian garden, which was seen 
through openings in a high brick wall 
which closed it in front. Brick walks 
led around both sides of a square 
pool and back to a patio raised a 
few steps above the lawn. Flowers 
were not many in this garden. 

There were also two rock gardens 
staged, each covering 1,000 square 
feet, but one of them, the entry of 
Stephen Beer, Kirkwood, was in two 
sections. One section showed a path 
through a wild, rocky area, while the 
other had a lawn path, hedged with 
rock formations; both had similar 
plant materials. 

In a corner of the building, Russell 
S. Hawkins staged for the Adrian 
Nursery Co., Godfrey, IIl., an inter 
esting rock garden in which numer 
ous plants suitable for the naturalistic 
setting were growing in crevices. 

Other gardens were a modernistic 
formal garden, a scene built to be 
viewed from the rear porch of a mod 
ern home, which included a terrace 
enclosed with glass blocks illuminated 
from within, the work of the Land 
scape and Nurserymen’s Association 
of Greater St. Louis. 


Second at Houston. 


The Society of American Florists 
returned to Houston, Tex., to stage 
its twenty-first national flower show, 
February 28 to March 6, in the Sam 
Houston coliseum. 

The azalea and camellia garden 
covering 1,000 square feet, planted 
about a pool, won first prize for H 
Hutchinson, Houston, who received 


Holland Garden, by the Wilbur Nursery Co., Was One of Series of National Gardens at St. Louis Show. 
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Japanese Garden of O. E. Goetz at Top; Spanish Garden in Middle, and Bulb Garden of St. Louis Seed Co. 


a similar award for his large rose gar- 
den. Azaleas planted about a pool, 
against a background of camellias, 
formed the second prize exhibit of 
the Jeanerette Gardens, Houston. 
Teas Nursery Co., Houston, re- 
ceived first prize for a group of flow- 


ering trees and shrubs to cover 250 
square feet, arranged as a garden. 
The Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, 
used azaleas, camellias and other 
stock in a formal garden, planting, 
in the corners and as a hedge to sep- 
arate the garden from another ex- 


hibit, wild plum and cherry trees in 
bloom. This firm also staged the 
foundation planting which won first 
prize, second going to Thomas L. 
Foster, Houston. 
A Japanese garden was provided 
{Continued on page 46.} 





Indirect Advertising 


Educating the Public on Plants Found Good Merchandising 
— By Cliff Corliss, Corliss Bros., Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 


Much has been said lately about 
the urgent need of merchandising in 
the nursery business, and the lack of 
it in many of our nurseries. Sugges- 
tions have been offered along with 
criticism, but for the most part these 
suggestions are already in full prac- 
tice in many nurseries and have been 
for some time. There is good prac- 
tice not to be scoffed at, but repeti- 
tion, no matter how improved or 
glorified, ceases after a while to be 
a business lure, and we find, in order 
to maintain progress in our industry, 
we must look to new ways and means 
of merchandising. 

We have discovered that one way 
to do this, and constantly to bask in 
the sunshine of popularity, is to edu- 
cate the public along horticultural 
lines. Not only does this interest the 
public in the sponsor's product and 
eventually prompts purchases from 
that firm, but it also obtains much 
publicity or so-called indirect adver- 
tising. 

In our quest for just the proper 
material and method to carry out 
such a scheme, we worked out a 
program, which was original and has 
proved under our arrangement thus 
far to be effective. 

Starting last October, we inaugu- 
rated a series of monthly moving-pic- 
ture shows at our new nursery build- 
ing, at Ipswich, Mass. Through the 
government agricultural motion-pic- 
ture department, horticultural agen- 
cies and firms, we were able to pro- 
cure the loan of educational and in- 
teresting films shown on these occa- 
sions. To these meetings we invited 
all the garden club members in our 
county and other persons interested 
in horticulture. On the grounds that 
these are horticulturally instructive 
pictures and shown to the public free 
of charge, the press in our vicinity co- 
operated wholeheartedly in publiciz- 
ing them. Notices of dates and sub- 
jects and then write-ups on the out- 
come were prominent each month in 
the five newspapers in this area. 
Consequently, although we were ren- 
dering a favor to the public, we were 
at the same time receiving a great 
deal of advertising. Our firm name 
was constantly appearing in the news, 


and each gathering was visited by 
several hundred horticulturally in- 
terested persons. 

Our procedure is quite simple. We 
set a date, select from our acquired 
lists the subject and pictures to be 
shown and immediately write to ask 
for booking. After receipt of acknowl- 
edgment or confirmation, letters are 
sent to our list of garden clubs in- 
viting their members to the show. 
Three or four days before the event, 
the press is notified, and through this 
medium the general public is invited. 

Our large packing room is cleaned 
up, chairs are borrowed for the oc- 
casion, free of charge, and a member 
of the firm or a close friend projects 
the films for us. Except for some time 
spent by our regular employees on 
these preparations, there is no ex- 
pense involved. As we _ sponsor 
these pictures from October through 
March, a time generally quiet in our 
line of business, there is no interfer- 
ence with other work. 

Of course, in order to carry out 
this plan successfully, we make it a 
rule not to commercialize any of these 
meetings. Our benefits will be reaped 
later. We believe that the people who 
have come to further their garden 
and plant knowledge will remember 
to come to us when the need for plants, 
nursery stock and other materials 
arises. 

Won't these meetings, too, become 
rather tiresome if repeatedly carried 
along the same line each month? Cer- 
tainly they will! Every few months 
we endeavor to pep up these gather- 





WHAT DO YOU DO? 


How to interest the public, 
how to make more sales, are 
questions that constantly en- 
gage the attention of almost 
every nurseryman. Not meth- 
ods in general, but true stories 
of definite things done, are 
wanted. 

Here are related what some 
nurserymen have done. Per- 
haps others can benefit. Con- 
tribute your experiences, and in 
the interchange of ideas, there 
will be more for all. 
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ings with an addition or change 
in the program. Hitherto, all films 
shown have been silent; the next one 
will be a talkie. Again, what then? 
Well, we have started work on a 
wind-up for the season's program 
which will include participation of 
garden clubs and other persons. It 
promises to be quite a thing. Again 
you may ask, what after that? That's 
next season, and we have a lot of 
time to think of something different 
by then. 





MATHEWS ON THE AIR. 


From February 19 to May 12, 
Irwin J. Mathews, formerly at Wina 
mac, Ind., and now at Gary, is oc 
cupying a 15-minute program each 
weekday morning on radio station 
WWAE, at Hammond, Ind. At first 
it came on at 7:15 a. m., but later a 
period from 8:30 to 8:45 was opened, 
and Mr. Mathews moved to the later 
time as one more likely to gain listen- 
ers to his “Beautiful Homes Pro- 
gram.” 

As his daughter, Iris Jeanette, is 
an accomplished player on the piano 
accordian, she opens the program 
with five minutes of music. Then Mr. 
Mathews talks for about five minutes 
in an informative manner about 
plants and planting. His daughter 
concludes the period with another 
five minutes of accordian music, usu 
ally request numbers. 

The talks are educational, rather 
than of an immediate sales character, 
though the response from listeners, 
besides bringing questions that fur- 
nish topics for subsequent talks, have 
furnished inquiries that resulted in 
sales. At present, says Mr. Mathews, 
he is trying to make contact with 
persons with new homes who want 
the grounds laid out by someone with 
experience, although later he will try 
to draw them to his sales yard, at 
1216 West Ridge road, in Gary, 
which is on U. S. highway 6. 

According to Randolph Bean, pro 
gram director of WWALE, the suc- 
cess of the program is attributed “to 
the informal, down-to-earth, straight 
from-the-shoulder style” of Mr 
Mathews’ talks. He uses slang in his 
remarks in an effort to get the 
homey, man-to-man effect. As Mr. 
Mathews puts it, “I try to talk to the 
fellow out there by his loud-speaker 
just like I'd talk to him in his own 
back yard.” 
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Landscape Architect’s Co-operation 


Relations of the Landscape Architect and the Nurseryman Can Be Regulated by Proper Trade 
Practices, Told Pennsylvania Association—By Eugene Muller, DeKalb Nurseries, Norristown, Pa. 


The landscape architect, as we 
understand the term, is a man or 
woman who has, through the proper 
channels, qualified himself or herself 
to receive the degree of landscape 
architect. He then sets himself up 
in an office to offer a service, and 
only a service, for which he receives 
a fee. This service is to suggest, ad- 
vise and draft plans and specifications 
for landscaping, and he might fur- 
ther supervise the specified landscap- 
ing for an additional fee. Therefore, 
when an individual employs the serv- 
ices of a landscape architect he 
definitely obligates himself or herself 
to pay for this unbiased service, 
advice and perhaps supervision and 
at that point the landscape architect's 
work should be finished. But, does 
his work stop there? That is the 
point I want to bring out for your 
consideration. Before I go on, I 
want you to understand I am not try- 
ing in anyway to slur the landscape 
architect's profession, but I do want 
to show some of its utter abuses. The 
most serious is the buying of nursery 
stock by the landscape architect at 
a wholesale price and then the selling 
of this stock to the customer at 
wholesale. This abuse can be curbed, 
if not stopped entirely. I believe the 
entire fault lies within our own ranks, 
because if we should decide not to 
tolerate it, it would no longer exist. 


I have found in a number of cases 
that the landscape architect not only 
offers his service for a fee, but in 
the same breath he tells the client 
that he can save from twenty-five to 
100 per cent on the cost of the 
trees. Yes, I believe the landscape 
architect should aid in the selection 
of the type of material he specifies, 
but he should not be privileged to 
buy those trees on the wholesale 
market and give the customer those 
wholesale prices. 


How does he do this, and does he 
do it? Yes, I have several true cases 
to present which will illustrate my 
point clearly. However, I shall not 
disclose any names or places in order 
to save embarrassment, but should 
it become necessary at a later date to 
offer them as proof, I will give you 


the names and facts in black and 
white. 


I shall offer just one actual case 
as an example of what I am refer- 
ring to. Last fall, I called on a firm 
with which I have had the pleasure 
of doing business for a matter of six 
or seven years. The firm’s business 
is important to me, not only because 
of the volume, but also because of 
the friendly relations we have estab- 
lished.. It has been our custom to 
draw planting plans for them and, 
after they check them, we do the 
actual planting for them. Because of 
the amount of work we do for them 
each year, I do not charge them for 
the drawings. However, last fall they 
decided that they would like to try 
the services of an outside landscape 
architect, but before doing it they 
even asked me what I thought of the 
man, and naturally a good firm al- 
ways boosts a competitor to a client. 


I felt that even if the landscape 
architect made all of the future draw- 
ings, it would be fine for me because 
all I should have to do would be to 
make the plantings and I should 
thereby save the cost of making our 
own drawings, but it just didn’t turn 
out that way. The landscape archi- 
tect in question wasn't satisfied with 
getting a fee for his drawings, as 
well as a fee for supervising the 
planting. He also wanted to sell my 
client the trees at wholesale. 


I was afraid to a certain degree 
this might happen; so I prepared 
prices which I thought were low and 
competing, but I found when I re- 
turned that the landscape architect's 
prices were about one-third less than 
mine. The order amounted to about 
$1,000. Well, here was a firm whose 
business I didn’t want to lose, and I 
frankly was so surprised I didn’t be- 
lieve it. The manager of the firm 
and I are good friends; so he brought 
out all the prices the landscape archi- 
tect had given him and alongside the 
price of each item was the name of 
the firm which quoted the wholesale 
prices. The prices in the main were 
from established wholesale nurseries, 
and may I say they were lower 
wholesale prices than I could get my- 


self, because I contacted these same 
firms and received higher prices. 

To get back to my story, knowing 
I was licked on price, I naturally 
tried to use all my best sales tactics. 
I pointed out that if he purchased 
trees from the wholesale firms recom- 
mended by the landscape architects 
they would demand cash, where- 
as if he bought my trees he could let 
me wait as he had in the past, until 
his houses were sold. His answer 
was he would be glad to pay cash in 
order to get one-third off the price, 
and I don’t blame him. If I were in 
his place, I should, too. Then I tried 
to attack the problem from another 
angle, saying that the landscape 
architect charges for his plans and 
supervision and that I offered this 
service free, but he came back with 
another reasonable argument, that he 
would still rather pay for the plans 
in order to save the one-third reduc- 
tion in price. Then I said, “Well, 
you know, I guarantee our plantings, 
and wholesale firms do not stand 
back of your losses.” Again he 
stopped me by saying he would 
gladly replace at his own cost any 
dead trees because the loss on dead 
trees would normally be so little that 
he would still rather buy wholesale 
through the architect to get this one- 
third off. So, no matter what I said, 
I could not possibly overcome the 
damage caused by the landscape 
architect. Had the architect handled 
his client properly, by merely making 
the plans and supervising the plant- 
ing for which he would receive a 
fee, and had I had a fair chance to 
bid, we should have both been satis- 
fied and the arrangement would have 
worked out satisfactorily. 

However, I finally took the order 
for the sake of hanging onto this 
firm’s business, and since then our 
own landscape architect is drawing 
their plans and the professional 
landscape architect is out. This 
would not have been the case had 
I not exposed the whole story to 
the client and had the client not 
been such a good friend. 

Now, this happens every day and 
it hurts. It builds up a barrier be- 
tween the wholesale firm and the 
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retail firm. It kills further business 
between two nurseries, which would 
otherwise be friendly, and it has a 
damaging effect on the public. 

The only solution, as I see it, is to 
treat landscape architects as regular 
retail customers receiving no dis- 
count. Surely this solution would 
not cause any of us the loss of busi- 
ness, but in the end would give us 
greater volume. It would stop the 
chiseling to the extent that the retail 
nursery doing landscaping could exist 
and, in turn, would create good feel- 
ing on the part of the retail nursery- 
man, and he would then buy his 
stock from the wholesaler. 

Any good landscape architect will 
not object to buying at retail, be- 


cause he should not, if he is honest, 
expect a commission when he sells 
some trees, because he is paid a fee 
for his service. I have talked about 
this to several landscape architects, 
and they were highly in favor be- 
cause, as they said, all they are in- 
terested in getting is quality stock 
for their clients and as far as price 
is concerned that should be between 
the client and the nurseryman. Let 
the client buy where he pleases so 
long as the trees meet the landscape 
architect's specifications. 

If this policy is adopted, it will 
help the industry as a whole and 
provide a more friendly codperative 
interest between the wholesale and 
retail nurseries. 


Architect’s Story 


The Architect’s Side Reflected in| Talk at Tennessee 
Meeting by John F. Highberger, Memphis, Tenn. 


Before talking about the use of 
plants in landscape architecture, I 
wish to take this opportunity to tell 
you, confidentially, a landscaper’s 
hard-luck story. Whether you know 
it or not, in the practice of landscape 
architecture, plants and _ plantings 
constitute only about ten per cent of 
the total cost of a development. All 
the work and effort we put forth to 
grade the grounds properly, to pro- 
vide convenience in the drive and 
walk circulation, to divide the whole 
site into definite usable areas and in 
general try to get the best and most 
out of the land—well, all of that 
part of the work is, more or less, 
taken for granted by the clients and 
their chief concern is with their 
plantings. In other words, that 
which costs but ten per cent pro- 
vides almost 100 per cent of their 
real pleasure and satisfaction. Even 
more confidentially, this is why com- 
paratively few people engage a land- 
scape architect. Why pay someone 
to design and execute work, only 
ten per cent of which is perceptibly 
enjoyable? So much for my hard- 
luck story, but I call that working 
against odds. 

In landscape developments the 
architectural style of any buildings 
on the site determines the character 
of plants most fitting. If the main 
structure is formal and dignified, we 
select plants with definite form or 
denseness or of types which may be 


sheared. If the main structure is 
informal or rambling, we select 
plants that are open and loose with 
an irregular habit of growth. In 
plantings the effort should be to ac- 
cent and contribute to the dominant 
character or expression of the whole 
property, and the plants should be 
arranged to function in definite ways 
—either to create a background, to 
serve as a frame for a particular area 
or to perform as an accent in the 
general composition. The only safe 
way to accomplish a fitting scheme 
with plants is to use as few varieties 
as possible. Repetition of a few well 
selected varieties throughout a gen- 
eral development will produce a 
rhythm and repose—the two essential 
qualities of good design. Since we 
regard plants as a material means to 
create these certain definite results, 
our concern is chiefly with the foliage 
qualities, and we prefer the effect of 
massed plantings rather than beauty 
in individual specimens. Because of 
foliage value, broad-leaved ever- 
greens are the most desirable. 
However, if we use only ever- 
greens in a development, the effect is 
too cold and severe. We need to add 
warmth and softness by introducing 
low or slow-growing deciduous 
shrubs, which will in no way com- 
pete with the evergreens. Among 
these deciduous shrubs, I secure ex- 
cellent performance with such as 
Deutzia gracilis, dwarf spireas, hy- 
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pericums and polyantha roses. There 
seems to be an abundant supply of 
low or slow-growing conifers for sim- 
ilar use, but, in my opinion, there is 
need for greater production of broad- 
leaved material of dwarf varieties, 
such as the several varieties of holly, 
raphiolepis, phillyrea, teucrium, coto- 
neaster, privets and azaleas. 

When we prepare a planting plan, 
we usually designate few varieties, as 
already mentioned, but later on, the 
client becomes so interested in plants 
that one by one more varieties are 
added, until the grounds almost be- 
come an aboretum. I have often 
proposed that an area be enclosed, 
out behind the garage, for instance, 
to house added orphans, but “no 
soap.” The average owner seems 
happy with the varied flora, and 
there is nothing you can do about 
it, except try, as best you can, to ar- 
range the conglomeration into not 
too bad composition. 

Another problem confronting us 
landscape architects is this matter of 
chasing bugs. Of late, we have found 
it preferable to create our effects by 
building walls, fences, gates, seats, 
garden houses and other architectural 
features which will not grow out of 
bounds or be eaten up with bugs 
When we use plants to create ground 
divisions, they either take up too 
much space or are victims of insects. 
Few clients are entomologists, and 
still fewer are willing to take it up 
for private practice on their own 
grounds. As landscape architects we 
are supposed to be, also, professional 
bug chasers, but I find difficulty 
keeping up with some of the species 
Now, if you can discover some 
panacea to make your stock immune 
to disease and insects, our troubles 
will be over, and we shall be encour- 
aged to use more plants, for we are 
very much dependent on the stock 
you grow. 

In fact, we almost hate to admit 
just how dependent we are. Some 
eastern nurserymen have told me 
that they depended on the landscape 
architects for most of their business. 
Quite the reverse in Tennessee, but 
we hope the day will come when we 
can be of more value to you. 





LANDSCAPE work in the city au- 
ditorium for the Atlanta Journal home 
show, March 18 to 23, was again 
done by Wachendorff Bros., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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Ethics in Landscape Phase 


Economics Produced Present Attitude of Nurserymen Toward Landscape Architect’s Profession, Told 


New England Association — By Dr. Charles H. Connors, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


During the past eight or nine years, 
nurserymen have been engaged in a 
struggle to make a living and to 
maintain their properties. In addi- 
tion to increased taxes in various 
forms and increased wages, competi- 
tion has been keen and to a certain 
extent unfair. 

While nurserymen have played a 
substantial part in developing the use 
of plants in landscape art, it was es- 
pecially true during the period men- 
tioned that the nurseryman was 
forced into giving advice on land- 
scape design. I say that the nursery- 
men were forced into this, and firmly 
believe it to be true of most of them. 
It is a position that is considered by 
many, some of whom are leaders in 
the nursery field, to be an untenable 
position, in view of the lack of prep- 
aration that most nurserymen have 
in this particular field. 

Why may this be considered an 
untenable situation? Let us look for 
a definition of nurseryman. One of 
our large authoritative dictionaries 
defines a nursery as a place where 
plants are raised to be transplanted or 
used for grafting; a plantation of 
trees and other plants. A nurseryman 
is one who conducts such an estab- 
lishment. In extension of this, he is 
a man who is skilled in the propaga- 
tion and culture of plants. 

The evolution of the profession of 
landscape architecture was coincident 
with the establishment of parks, the 
parklike development of grounds 
around public buildings and the de- 
velopment of large estates. 

Along came the good times of the 
twenties. People had money to travel, 
more leisure for study. They devel- 
oped a desire to produce on their 
own places some of the pleasant 
features of larger estates and parks. 
Because they were not aware that 
there was such an individual as a 
professional landscape architect, or, 
fearing that the employment of such 
an individual would involve too 
much expense and falling into a 
common error that plants alone make 
a landscape composition, they turned 
to the nurseryman for advice on how 
to use the plants they bought. So 
the nurseryman was forced into giv- 





ing service in design, which service 
he presented free, and yet he had not 
been trained for that service and did 
not have time to train himself. There 
is, of course, the doubt that the cus- 
tomer received the service free. In 
many cases he undoubtedly paid ex- 
ceedingly well. 

A knowledge of plants and their 
behavior is one thing that a nursery- 
man should have and yet many times 
fails to have. What of the things 
outside the field of plants, because a 
landscape composition is made up of 
many elements? 

It has been stated that the nursery- 
man has been forced, in good times, 
to enter the field of landscape can- 
tracting. Even though he has no 
training in the art and engineering 
side, he continues, often against his 
best judgment, to carry on in this 
field. It offers an outlet for his stock, 
which is economic, but at the same 
time, ethics enters the picture, be- 
cause he is tempted to use plants that 
are unsuited, to use poor specimens, 
to use too many, to use only what he 
has in his nursery. Further than that, 
if he has been a wholesale grower, 
when he engages in the business of 
landscape contracting he immediately 
places himself in competition with 
his best customers. 

The general run of nurserymen, I 
believe, would be happier if they 
could return to the old manner of 
doing business, that of growing 
plants for sale and selling them 
either at the nursery or delivered on 
top of the ground. However, a 
precedent has been set up, and there 
is no doubt that the nurseryman will 
continue to be called upon for land- 
scape advice. 

This brings up the controversial 
subject of the employment by a 
nursery of a man trained in land- 
scape art. If the nurseryman is to 
continue in landscape contracting, he 
can make use of such a man to give 
more satisfactory service to his 
clients. If the nurseryman is to en- 
gage in contracting for the sale of 
nursery stock, such a man might be 
useful as a contract man, or even to 
do surveying or to lay out work for 
architects and others who might not 





have the facilities for that feature of 
landscape development. If the nurs- 
ery handles most of its stock at re- 
tail, the trained man may be able 
to suggest plants to purchasers, as 
well as to suggest uses. This man 
may also be better equipped to speak 
to garden clubs, perhaps to judge at 
flower shows, etc., all of which help 
to bring business to the nursery. It 
is true that most newly graduated 
men lack practical experience. The 
times, now, are against his obtaining 
it. But the nurseryman has the expe- 
rience and so can help to keep the 
feet of the novitiate on the ground. 

The economics of the nursery is 
the making of a dollar; the ethics is 
to make it an honest dollar, honest 
in the sense that the client or cus- 
tomer is and will continue to be sat- 
isfied, the competitor does not feel 
that he has had a raw deal and the 
nurseryman himself has a clear con- 
science. 





ANOTHER COLD WAVE. 

Just when a few days of milder 
weather gave hope that spring was 
arriving according to the calendar, 
another cold wave swept across the 
country Easter week, driving the 
temperature within a few degrees of 
zero as far south as Knoxville, Tenn., 
and bringing snow again in many 
states. The worst storm was in west- 
ern New York, where Rochester and 
its neighboring cities, Syracuse and 
Utica, were virtually snowbound the 
day after Easter. Drifts as high as 
thirty feet were reported, and auto- 
mobile travel was next to impossible, 
though train service was maintained. 

As the month of March closed, 
however, the thermometer had 
climbed enough above the freezing 
point to melt snow and soften the 
ground. So unless the weatherman, 
to celebrate fools’ day, pulls another 
of the tricks that have marked the 
past winter, nurserymen hope to start 
business in earnest with the arrival 


of April. 


THE Minnesota fruit breeding 
farm announces that the apple which 
has won favor the past few years un- 
der No. 1007 is to be Prairie Spy. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


We offer for immediate delivery the following first-class nursery-grown stock, guaranteed to be in good condition with 
no winter injury. Stock now in storage or heeled in yard ready for immediate shipment. Terms and conditions same 
as are printed in our regular Spring Wholesale Trade List. 

We offer the following special discount on orders taken from this list only: 


$100.00 to $300.00. . 
$300.00 and up.... 


Plus additional discount of 10% and free packing for cash with orders booked from April 1 to 15. Wire your orders 


for $100.00 or more by Western Union collect. 
Send want list and ask for special quotations on larger quantities. Write for a copy of our Spring Trade List. 


HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS 


$20.00 to $50.00...... 
$50.00 to $100.00. . 


ee ee eee 


S.—Seedlings; C.—Rooted Cuttings; Tr.— 
Transplanted: Br.—Branched; L. O.—Lin- 
ing Out; Div.—Divisions 





BERBERIS THUNBERGII. Japanese Bar- 


berry. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
3to 6ins., 8. $0.50 § 4.00 
6to 9ins., s. 5.00 
9 to 12 ins., s. 8.00 
12 to 15 ins., s. 12.50 
15 to 18 ins., 8. 25.00 
18 to 24 ins., tr. 90.00 
24 to 30 ins., tr. 2.00 100.00 
Less 10% discount in S000 lots. 


BERBERIS THUNBERGII ATROPUR- 
PUREA. Red-leaved Barberry. 

Oe Baila © cccescescccasevnd ™ 00 
6to 9ins., s. 

9 to 12 ins., 8. 


$15.00 


Sweet Shrub. 
$ 6.00 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 


CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS. 
OOO GEMG. Ge cccccccccocccces $0.80 
6 to 12 ins., s. 

12 to 18 ins., s. 

18 to 24 ins., 8. 

12 to 18 ins., tr., well br 
18 to 24 ins., tr., well br 
2to 3ft., tr., well br. 


CORNUS AMOMUM. Silky Dogwood. 


CORNUS SANGUINEA,. Blood Twig Dog- 
wood. 

CORNUS STOLONIFERA. 
wood. 

6 to 12 ins., 8. 

12 to 18 ins., s. 

18 to 24 ins., s. 

2to 3 ft., 

12 to 18 ins., tr. . 

18 to 24 ins., tr. ... 

2to 3ft., tr. 

Sto 4ft., tr. 


DEUTZIA SCABRA. 
Varieties: 
Candidissima, single white. 
Candidissima Flore-pleno, double white. 
Crenata, double pink. 
Fortunei, double rose. 
Pride of Rochester, double rose. 
SOR Ree G cccccccseccossacd $1.00 
12 to 18 ins., ec. 
18 to 24 ins., c. 
12 to 18 ins., tr., br. 
18 to 24 ins., tr., br. 
2to 3ft., tr., br. 


EXOCHORDA GRANDIFLORA. Pearlbush. 
COO Mees G cccccccccccecesd $2.00 $15.00 

12 to 18 ins., s. 2.50 20.00 

18 to 24 ins., 8. 

18 to 24 ins., 


Red Ozier Dog- 


SAAS was eH 
SSS22E32 


Sexe 


4to 5ft., tr 


HAMAMELIS VIRGINIANA. 


DOP ees Gi ccocccccecceseus $2.00 
12 to 18 ins., . 
18 to 24 ins. 

2to 3ft., ‘bre ° 

3 to 4ft., 


Witch Hazel. 
$15.00 
20.00 
25.00 


Wholesale Only 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 


HIBISCUS. Mallow Marvel, mixed colors. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
2. $0.75 $ 6.00 
yr. 8. . .60 5.00 
yr. . . A 8.00 
2-yr. " 6.00 
2-yr., heavy 


LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE. Amoor River 
North Privet. 
COOP en EDs ccccsccccsices $0.60 
6 to 12 ins., 2 br., up 
12 to 18 ins., 2 br. 
12 to 18 ins., 3 br., up 
18 to 24 ins., 2 br. 
18 to 24 ins., 3 br., up 
2to 3 ft., 4br., up 2.50 
Less 10% Tesvunt in 5000 lots. 


LIGUSTRUM OBTUSIFOLIUM. 
Ibota Privet. 
12 to 18 ins., s. 
18 to 24 ins., 
6 to 12 ins., 
12 to 18 ins., 
12to 18 ins., 3 br., up 
18 to 24 ins., 2 br. 
18 to 24 ins.,3 br., up 
2to 3ft.,3br., up 


LONICERA FRAGRANTISSIMA. 
Honeysuckle. 

6 to 12 ins., c. 
12 to 18 ins., c. 
18 to 24 ins., ¢. 
12 to 18 ins.,3br.,up .. 
18 to 24 ins.,3 br., up .. 

2to 3ft.,4br., up 

3to 4ft.,4br., up 

(Br. stock is 2 years old. ) 


LONICERA MORROWI. Morrow's Honey- 
suckle. 
LONICERA TATARICA. Tatarian Honey- 
suckle. 
Varieties : 
Alba, white. 


Rosea, pink. 
Rubra, red. 


erecccecccvceces $1.00 
5 


12 to 18 ins.. hedging 
18 to 24ins., hedging 


RHUS. Sumac. 
Varieties: 
Glabra, smooth Sumac. 
Typhina, Staghorn Sumac. 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 
18 to 24 ins., s. 


RHUS CANADENSIS. 
grant Sumac. 

6 to 12 ins., s. 
12 to 18 ins., 8s. 
18 to 24 ins., 

2to 3ft., s. 


RHUS COPALLINA. Shining Sumac. 

12 to 18 ins., s. 

18 to 24 ins., 8. 
2to 3ft., s. 

18 to 24 ins., 
2to $ft., 
8to 4ft., 


(Aromatica) 


tr. y 70.00 


McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


RHUS COTINOIDES. American Smoke Tree 
Per 100 Per 1000 

2to 3ft.,2-yr., tr., $20.00 

3to 4ft.,2-yr., tr., b 

4to 5ft., 2-yr., tr., 


SPIRZA ARGUTA. Garland Spirea. 

6 to 12ins., c. J $25.00 
12 to 18 ins., c. 30.00 
12 to 18ins., hedging 40.00 
18 to 24 ins., hedging 45.00 
12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., tr. 50.00 
18 to 24 ins., Me sae tr. 60.00 

2to 3ft., : 

8to 4ft., 2-yr., 


SPIR-ZA CALLOSA ROSEA. Pink Fortune 
Spirra. 
SOO Fe BOM. @ coccceses 
Be OO Se es © cccccss 
18 to 24 ins., s. 
18 to 24 ins., tr. 
2to 3ft.,tr 


SPIRZA FRCBELI. Froebel Spirea. 


PGR ec GD cccconcncsessesed $7.00 $60.00 
18 to 24 inB., C. ...cccccccveccece 8.00 70.00 


SPIRZA PRUNIFOLIA. 


2to 3ft., tr 
3to 4ft., tr 


SPIR-ZA VANHOUTTEI. 
L. 0. field-grown 
6 to 12 ins., 1-yr., c. 
12 to 18 ins., 1-yr., c. 
18 to 24 ins., 1-yr., c. 
12 to 18 ins., hedging 
18 to 24 ins., hedging 
2to 3ft., hedging 


SYMPHORICARPOS VULGARIS. Coral- 
rry. 

6 to 12 ins., 
12 to 18 ins., 
18 to 24 ins., 
12 to 18 ins., 
18 to 24 ins., t 

2to 3ft.. tr. 

Less 10% discount in 500" iots. 


WEIGELA. 
Varieties: 
Amabilis, light pink. 
Gigantiflora, white shaded rose. 
Hendersonii, dark pink. 
Mme. Lemoine, dark pink. 
Rosea, pink. 
6 to 12 ins., c. 
12 to 18 ins., c 
18 to 24 ins., ¢ 
12 to 18 ins., 
18 to 24 ins., 
2to 3ft., tr 
3to 4ft., 


WEIGELA LUTEA. Yellow. 


OOO TMS ccccccccscvcsseed $3.00 
12 to 18 ins., ¢ 


WEIGELA VARIEGATED. Pink flower, 
variegated. 
6 to 12ins., ec. 
12 to 18 ins., c. 
18 to 24 ins., c. 
2to 3ft.,c¢ 
12 to 18 ins., 
18 to 24 ins., 
2to 3ft., 
3to 4ft., 


20.00 
25.00 
35.00 


‘well br. 

well br. 
well br. 
well br. 


Nothing sold at retail 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
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FOREST AND SHADE TREES 


ACER DASYCARPUM. Silver Maple. 
wt 100 Per 1000 
SOR Shs Th écancecédnnces 50 $ 3.00 


7.00 
15.00 


1% to 1%-in. cal., “reiiebaetaange poe 
1% to2 -in. cal., tr. 
Less 10% on seedlings in 5000 | lots. 

Sample seedlings on request. 
ACER NEGUNDO. Box Elder. 
OOo TP ONGs B ccccccccccccccesd $0.80 
4to 5ft., tr., br. 
5to 6ft., tr., br. 
6to 8 ft., tr., br. ees 
ACER PSEUDO-PLATANUS. Sycamore 
Maple. 
GO GO. G, acocececscceoseed $1.25 $10.00 
6 to 12 ins., s. -. 2.00 15.00 
ACER SACCHARUM. Sugar or Hard Maple. 
4to 6ins., s. 


3ft., s. 2.50 
Less 10% discount in 5,000 lots. 
ZESCULUS OCTANDRA. Yellow Buckeye. 


4to 6ins., s. 
6 to 12 ins., 8. 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 


ZSCULUS PAVIA RUBRA. 
eye, red flowers. 


3to 6ins., 8. 
6to 12 ins., s. 
12 to 15 ins., 


CASTANEA MOLLISSIMA. Chinese Chest- 


Dwarf Buck- 


nut. 
Blight-resistant. 


3to 4ft., s. 
4to 5ft., s. 


CERCIS CANADENSIS. precast Redbud. 


SOO BPIMB, GB. cccccccccccccces $0.60 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 00 
18 to 24 ins., 8. 

2to 3ft 

3to 

4to 

2to 

3to 

4to 

5to 


Hardy as far north as 
oston. 
os6eesscooscoooss = = 


Less 0% in 5000 lots oe. 
DIOSPYROS VIRGINIANA. American 
Persimmon. 

6 to 12 ins., 8. 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 
FAGUS AMERICANA. American Beech. 

Se Se Gh 685 0000s ceegeeed $0.50 $ 4.00 

6to12ins., s. 6.00 
12 to 18 ins., 8s. 8.00 

12.00 

2to $ft., s. J 15.00 


FRAXINUS AMERICANA. White Asb. 
FRAXINUS LANCEOLATA. Green Ash. 


$4.00 
5.00 


GLEDITSIA TRIACANTHOS. Honey Locust. 
4to Gins., s. 
6to12ins., 8. ... 

12 to 18 ins., s. 

18 to 24ins., s. 
2to 


Wholesale Only 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 


HICORIA LACINIOSA. Shellbark Hickory. 
HICORIA OVATA. Shagbark Hickory. 

Per 100 Per 1000 

$1.50 $12.00 

20.00 

35.00 


4to 6ins., s. 

6 to 12 ins., s. 
12 to 18 ins., s. . 
18 to 24 ins., s. 

2to 3ft., s. 

Sto 4ft., s. 


JUGLANS CINEREA. Butternut. 
JUGLANS NIGRA. Black Walnut. 


OOD TRO G ceccccacssvcecccs $1.00 
12 to 18 ins., s. 
18 to 24 ins., 8. 
2to 3ft., 
Sto 4ft., 
4to 5ft., s. 15. 
Less 10% in 5000 lots. 


LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA. 
um. 

6 to 12 ins., s. 

12 to 18 ins., 8. 

18 to 24ins., 8. 


8 to 10 ft., tr. 

1% to 1%-in. cal. 

B5R COB OM. GR ccccccccccecs 120. 
2 to2M-in. cal. .....cccseees 150.00 


a TULIPIFERA. Tulip 
ree. 


12 to 18 ins., s. 
18 to 24 ins., 8. 


$7.00 
10.00 
12.00 
20.00 
125.00 
200.00 


to 2%-in. cal. 
MACLURA POMIFERA. Osage Orange. 


2to 3ft 


— re MACROPHYLLA. Bigleaf Mag- 
nolia. 
MAGNOLIA TRIPETALA. Umbrella Mag- 
nolia. 
3to 6ins., s. 
6to 12ins., 8. 
12 to 18 ins., s. 
18 to 24ins., 8. 
2to 3 ft., s. 
3to 4ft., s. 


MORUS ALBA TATARICA. 
berry. 
f& to 12ins., 8. $ 3.00 
12 to 18 ins., s. 5.00 
2to 3ft., tr. . J . 
3to 4ft., tr. 


OXYDENDRON ARBOREUM. Sourwood. 


SCO WDIMS., GB. cocccccccccsccecs $1.00 $ 8.00 
12 to 18 ins., 8. 10.00 
18 to 24 ins., 8. 

18 to 24 ins., tr. 
2to 3ft., tr. 
3to 4ft., tr. 


POPULUS NIGRA ITALICA. Lombardy 
Poplar. 

DOP eis G ccecccedeveceses $1.25 $10.00 

18 to 24 ins., c. 1.50 12.00 

2 . 17.50 

25.00 

35.00 


Russian Mul- 


6 to 


QUERCUS. Oaks. 
Varieties: 
Alba, White oak. 
Bicoler, ozemp ae oak. 
Coccinea, Scarlet oak 
Lyrata, Overcup oak. 
Macrocarpa, Mossy Cup oak. 
Nigra, Water oak. 
Phellos, Willow oak. 
Prinus, Chestnut oak. 
Rubra, Red oak. 
Velutina, Black oak. 
SOO GiB Br cocccccccccssess $0.70 $ 6.00 
6 to 12 ins., 8. . 1.50 10.00 
BBCSO TE TMB, GB. cccccccccccceses 2.50 20.00 


MecMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


12 to 18 ins. 


TAXODIUM DISTICHUM. Bald Cypress. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
12 to 18 ins., s. $4.00 
18 to 24 ins., 
2to 3ft., s 
Sto 4ft..s 


ULMUS AMERICANA. American Elm. 


6 to 12 ins., 8. 
2 to 18 ins., s. 


8to10 ft.. 


ULMUS PUMILA. Chinese Elm. 
6 to 12 ins., 8. 

12 to 18 ins., s. 

2to 3ft., s. 

3to 4ft., s., 


VINES AND 
CREEPERS 


AMPELOPSIS QUINQUEFOLIA. American 
Per 100 Per 1000 
. $1.00 


Ivy. 


4to 6 ins., 
6 to 12 ins., 

2-yr., No.2 
2-yr., No.1 


ARISTOLOCHIA TOMENTOSA. Dutch- 
man’s-pipe. 
l-yr. s., No.2 
l-yr. s., N 


$1.25 $10.00 


12.00 


BIGNONIA RADICANS., 
6 to 12 ins., 


Trumpet Creeper. 
$10.00 
12.60 
35.00 
50.00 
60.00 


2to 3ft., os -yr., 


6. 
Less’ 10% in 5000 lots 


CELASTRUS ORBICULATUS. Oriental Bit- 
tersweet. 
6 to 12 ins., 8 
12 to 18 ins., 
18 to 24ins., 8. 
12 to 18 ins., tr., N 
18 to 24 ins., tr., N 
2to 3ft., heavy 


CELASTRUS SCANDENS. 
sweet. 
6 to 12 ins., 
12 to 18 ins., 12.00 
18 to 24 ins., s. ’ 15.00 
12 to 18 ins., tr., . . & 4. 
18 to 24ins., tr., » & 50. 
2to 3ft., tr., 6. 60. 
Less 10% in 5000 lots on seedlings 


American Bitter 


$1.25 $10.00 


LONICERA JAPONICA HALLIANA. 

Japanese Honeysuckle. 

Per 100 Per 1000 Per 10,000 
$40.00 


Hall's 


Small l.o 
Medium Lo 
1-yr., tr., No. 
1-yr., oe No. : 
1-yr., : 
2-yr., tr. . 
2-yr., ’ No. : 


LONICERA SEMPERVIRENS. 
Trumpet Honeysuckle. 

Small Lo 

Medium 

l-yr., tr., No. 1 

1-yr., tr., No. * 

2-yr., tr., No. 

2-yr., tr., No. 2 


Scarlet 


WISTERIA FRUTESCENS. American Wis 

teria. Good blooming variety. 
Per10 Per 100 

l-yr., $0.30 $2.00 

1-yr., s., 

2-yr., tr., No. 3, 12 to 18 ins..... 

2-yr., tr., No. 2, 18 to 24 ins..... 

2-yr.,tr., No.1, 2to 3 ft 


Nothing sold at retail 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


The Dropwort. 


(August 1, 1921.) A favorite in 
old-time gardens, the dropwort (Fili- 
pendula hexapetala, which has also 
been known as a spirea and as ul- 
maria) seems to have run into a 
period of neglect. So far as I can 
see, however, the plant has just as 
much merit as it ever had, the sprays 
of whitish flowers with centers of 
golden stamens and tufts of ferny 
foliage being just as decorative as 
they ever were. Under good culture 
the flowering stems may grow three 
feet tall, and it is then a splendid 
border plant, especially if associated 
with the blue of Baptisia australis 
and of delphiniums. Seeds, which are 
the readiest means of increase, should 
be sown in autumn. 


(February 15, 1940.) As the plant 
continues to be among the neglected, 
it could easily take its place among 
the novelties of the neighborhood 
grower, with every assurance that it 
would attract attention. 


Primula Juliana Hybrids. 


(August 6, 1939.) The group of 
garden hybrids between Primula 
Julia and the common polyantha and 
elatior, which are collectively known 
as P. Juliana hybrids, has many pleas- 
ing characters to recommend it. The 
one parent P. Juliz, which was in- 
troduced from the Caucasus close to 
forty years ago, has proved too short- 
lived in most parts of the east to be 
recommended for general planting, 
but the addition of new blood to the 
hybrids has not only given them a 
good constitution, but has introduced 
colors not often seen before in gar- 
den primroses. That constitution 
shows they are as easy to grow as 
the popular primrose, and in addi- 
tion to their increased range of col- 
ors, they have the further advantage 
of flowering before either parent, 
thus adding to the length of the spring 
primrose season. 


(February 15, 1940.) When the 
foregoing was written most of my ex- 
perience with Juliana hybrids had 
been confined to two named vari- 
eties, Primrose Lodge and Wanda, 
and unnamed seedlings; since then I 


have watched a collection of twenty 
or more named kinds on a near-by es- 
tate and am thoroughy sold on them 
as a flower for general culture in this 
climate. As they have to be propa- 
gated by division, there is no possi- 
bility of the mass production which 
so soon knocks the bottom out of the 
price of easily propagated plants. 
They should, therefore, be good 
items for the neighborhood nursery. 

In addition to the dark crimson 
Primrose Lodge and the violet-purple 
Wanda, both of which are willing 
doers in this climate, my choice 
of the kinds under observation 
would range something as follows: 
Schneekissen, white; Springtime, lav- 
ender-pink; Pam, maroon flowers 
over bronze foliage; Gloria, crimson 
with a suggestion of magenta and a 
yellow eye; Kinlough Beauty, deep 
rose. These are not necessarily the 
best, but they would be my choice 
of the ones seen. This leaves out 
of account the beautiful burgundy- 
red Helenz, which has not behaved 
well in this section. 

Bird’s-foot Violet. 

(July 23, 1938.) Being interested 
in bird’s-foot violets, I naturally keep 
an eye open for them whenever I 
enter a nursery or a garden. I am 
sorry to have to record, however, 
that seldom is the eye rewarded by 
the sight of one, not even in sections 
where the plant grows naturally. 
Here is a violet pretty well toward 


the head of its kind, which is easily 
grown in any light soil that is not 
highly alkaline, yet it is quite un- 
known to a majority of our garden- 
ers. Why, one wonders, will garden- 
ers persist in searching foreign coun- 
tries for plants less worthy of cul- 
tivation while they have plants like 
this one at their back door? 

(February 15, 1940.) It is not 
necessary, I believe, to take space to 
describe the three forms of this 
violet, the lilac-purple, the bicolor 
and the clear lavender, but the pure 
white variety and others of pinkish 
shades which are occasionally met 
with in nature seem scarcely known 
at all. My old method of propagating 
from divisions was much too slow 
to meet ordinary commercial needs; 
so I was particularly pleased to read 
an article by W. C. Curtis in the 
August, 1939, issue of Real Garden 
ing, in which the technique of grow- 
ing the plant from root cuttings was 
described. No doubt copies of that 
issue of the magazine are available 
from the publisher at New Canaan, 
Conn. 


For a Shady Dry Wall. 


(June 8, 1938.) A letter from a 
client for whom I worked out a list 
of plants for a shady dry wall re- 
ports that after three years the wall 
is well clothed with vegetation and, 
further, that it is more colorful than 
he thought possible. Thinking that 
the list might be helpful to others, 





© ROSES - CALIFORNIA GROWN 
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it is given here, together with a few 
observations. The list is: Campanula 
carpatica, Campanula rotundifolia in 
variety, Corydalis bulbosa, Corydalis 
lutea, Linaria Cymbalaria, and shade- 
loving ferns, such as Polystichum 
acrostichoides, P. munitum imbricans, 
P. Lonchitis, Woodsia obtusa, Poly- 
podium vulgare, Pellza atropurpurea, 
Asplenium Trichomanes and Cystop- 
teris fragilis. 

Corydalis lutea has a rather poor 
reputation among nurserymen, be- 
cause of its more or less biennial 
nature. The same thing holds true 
in some gardening quarters. There 
is no denying the fact that it is short- 
lived, but in a wall, where the en- 
thusiastic gardener cannot do dam- 
age with hoe or rake, it is quite 
self-sustaining and, once introduced 
there, is likely to maintain itself in- 
definitely by means of self-sowing. 
The linaria is not safe in the open 
this far north, though it, too, usually 
keeps going by the same means. 

Verbena Canadensis. 

(October 27, 1939.) There is no 
accounting for some facts or groups 
of facts. Gardeners generally claim 
they have an aversion for flowers of 
a magenta shade, and that is often 
given as the reason Verbena canaden- 
sis has never caught the public's 
fancy. Really, though, few forms of 
this verbena have even a suggestion 
of magenta in their make-up, as you 
can prove by comparing them with 
the standard color chart. Yet, when 
V. venosa, which is certainly of less 
pleasing color, was introduced a few 
years ago, gardeners embraced it 
with joy. And they continue to use 
it lavishly, if seed and plant sales 
are an indication. Let us hope that 
the bright colors of the new varieties, 
Attraction and Brilliant, of V. cana- 
densis will bring the entire group 
into popular favor. 

One would naturally think from 
the name that V. canadensis was a 
Canadian plant, but the geography 
of North America has undergone a 
number of changes since the plant 
was given its name by botanists and 
we find that its range extends from 
Virginia and Indiana southward. It 
is somewhat variable even in nature, 
not only in color, but also in height 
of plant. The form usually seen in 
gardens is a bright rosy-lilac, with 
flowering stems about a foot in 
height. Some of the material that I 
have had has been too tender for 














Lining-Out Evergreens 


Per Per 
100 1000 
Abies concolor (White or Concolor Fir) 
4 to 6 inches, xx, frames 
os inches, xx, frames 


8 to 10 inches, x, field 
10 to 12 inches, x, field 
12 to 15 inches, x, field 
Juniperus chinensis Pfitzeriana (Pfitzer Juniper) 
6to 8 inches, x, flats 
6to 8 inches, xx, frames 
8 to 10 inches, xx, frames 
15 to 18 inches, xx, field 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana aurea (Golden Pfitzer Juniper) 
10 to 12 inches, xx, frames 


$3 8 : $53 sss 
23 2 : 223 32 


oi 


8 to 10 inches. xx, frames o< 
Juniperus excelsa stricta (Spiny 
10 to 12 inches, xx, fleld 
Juniperus Sabina horizontalis. (Bar Harbor Juniper) 
6to 8 inches, x, fleld .. 
10 to 12 inches, xx, frames 


2 to 15 inches, xx, fle la 
Juniperus virginiana py ramidalis 
15 to 18 inches, xx, field 
Juniperus virginiana pyramidiformis Hillii (Hill Dundee Juniper) 
18 to 24 inches, xx, fleld .. ‘ 
Larix europea (European Larch) 
8 to 10 inches, 0, 2-year .... 
10 to 12 inches, o, 2-year 
12 to 15 inches, o, 2-year 
Picea canadensis (White Spruce) 
4 to 6 inches, x, flats 
6 to 8 inches, xx, flats 
Picea canadensis albertiana (Black Hills Spruce) 
4 to 6 inches, o, 2-year 
4 to 6 inches, x, flats 
4 to 6 inches, xx, frames 
Picea excelsa pyramidalis (Py ramidal Norway Spruce) 
4 to 6 inches, xx, flats 
Picea excelsa (Norway Spruce) 
4to 6 inches, o, 2-year 
6to 8 inches, o, 3-year 
6to 8 inches, x, flats 
6to 8 inches, xx, frames 
8 to 10 inches, xx. frames 
Picea excelsa nidiformis (Nest-shaped Spruce) 
2 to 3 inches, xx, flats 
6x6 inches, xx 
Picea polita (Tiger's-tail Spruce) 
3 to 4 inches, x, flats 
Picea glauca conica (Dwart ‘Alberta Spruce) 
10 to 12 inches, xx, field 
Picea pungens (Colorado Spruce) 
4 to 6 inches, x, flats 
6 to 8 inches, xx, frames .. : 
Pinus Mugho (Hill Mugho P ine) 
3 to 4 inches, x, flats . Sevewe 
Pinus Nigra (Austrian Pine) 
6 to 8 inches, o, 2-year 
Pinus Strobus (White Pine) 
4 to 6 inches, x, flats 
Pinus sylvestris (Se ote h Pine) 
6to 8 inches, o, 2-year 
8 to 10 inches, o, 3-year 
10 to 12 inches, 0, 3-year . 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii (Douglas Fir) 
4to 6 inches, x, flats 
12 to 18 inches, xx, field 
Taxus cuspidata capitata (Upright ‘Is a pi anese Yew) 
12 to 15 inches, xx, fleld . 
Taxus cuspidata (Spreading ‘Japanese Yew) 
4 to 6 inches, x, flats 
Taxus cuspidata Andersonii ( Anderson Yew) 
10 to 12 inches, xx, frames 
Taxus cuspidata Brownli (Brown's Yew) 
4 to 6 inches, x, flats 
Taxus cuspidata nana (Dwarf Japanese Yew) 
4to6inches.x .. 
Taxus cuspidata nana pyramidalis Hillii (Hill Pyramidal Yew) 
De Mn cosencdeuceceeces ce’ ccesdseeecesenecce 25.00 
Taxus media Hicksii (Hick’s Yew) 
6 to 8 inches, x, flats 
Thuja occidentalis pyramuidaits (Hill Pyramidal Arbor-vit#) 
4to 6 inches, x, flats 
6to 8 inches, xx, frames 
10 to 12 inches, xx, frames 
Thuja occidentalis Wareana (Ware Arbor-vit®) 
4to 6 iches, x, flats 
10 to 12 inches, xx, frames ‘ 
ja occidentalis Woodwardii (Woodward Arbor-vite) 
4 to 6 inches, x. flats 
Tsuga canadensis (Hemlock) 
4 to 6 inches, x, flats 


o Indicates seedlings. 
Each x indicates one transplanting 
25 of the same variety and size at the 100 rate. 
250 of the same variety and size at the 1000 rate. 
We also have a.nice assortment of French Hybrid Lilacs and Flowering Apples 
for lining out and a complete assortment of Evergreens for landscape work 
Wholesale price list mailed to the trade upon request. 
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this cold climate, but other has been 
quite hardy, indicating, I suppose, 
that plants from the northern and 
the southern parts of its range react 
as one would expect them to, when 
brought to a cold country. The two 
named forms, Attraction and Bril- 
liant, appear to be quite hardy and 
no doubt can be grown wherever the 
species does well. The former is per- 
haps best described as fiery rose with 
a crimson center, while Brilliant is a 
scarlet self. They, like the parent, 
bloom from May or June until Sep- 
tember, which no doubt accounts for 
the short life sometimes ascribed to 
the plant. 

In nature the plant is found in 
open woods and in dry sunny fields. 
Consequently, when transferred to 
the garden it does well in light shade 
or in full sun. My experience leads 
me to favor the latter, however, and 
always a fertile soil for profuse 
blooming over a long period. It is 
readily propagated from cuttings 
taken in late August or September in 
an outdoor frame. 


Shooting Stars. 


(June 19, 1932.) One of the most 
beautiful, as well as the most neg- 
lected, of American plants is that 
cousin of the primrose and the cyc- 
lamen—dodecatheon or, in everyday 
language, shooting stars. Aside from 
the common eastern species, D. 
Meadia, shooting stars are quite un- 
known in American gardens, where 
they should be favorites. No doubt, 
one reason they are not more often 
seen is that nurserymen find them 
poorly adapted to the mass produc- 
tion methods and quick turnover 
which are the pride of moderns. In 
any case, shooting stars are not a 
quick crop, for the seeds are tardy 
about germination and the plants 
grow slowly after they are up. And 
they take their time in getting estab- 
lished when they are moved in a 
vegetative state. For that reason it 
is usually a mistake to sell dode- 
catheons in the spring unless they 
are moved before growth starts. 

Seeds sown as soon as ripe gener- 
ally germinate the following spring. 
They should be planted where they 
can remain for at least a year, be- 
cause little top growth is made dur- 
ing the first growing season. How- 
ever, seedage is the least desirable 
method of propagation if true-to- 
color plants are wanted, for there is 
much variation in all species that I 


have grown. It is also a slow method. 
The plants may be divided in either 
spring or early fall, preferably the 
latter. That is also slow work. Or 
they may be propagated from root 
cuttings, which is the best plan for 
the commercial grower. The roots 
are cut off just below the crown and 
whole roots are used, planting them 
upright and covering the tops with 
sand. 

Botanists are not in accord as to 
the number of species in dodecath- 
eon. Gray maintained that the kinds 
were one polymorphous species; 
Pax and Knuth recognized thirty 
distinct species; others admit even 
more. In any case they are so vari- 
able even within the commonly rec- 
ognized species that it is little wonder 
that we of the plant-growing fra- 
ternity are somewhat hazy in our 
nomenclature. Plants under the fol- 
lowing labels have been in my gar- 
den, and whether or not they were 
correctly named, they represented 
distinct types, all of garden value: D. 
Clevelandii, ten to fourteen inches 
tall and white tinted lavender in 
color; D. conjugens, six inches, whit- 
ish to purplish; D. Cusickii, eight 
inches, blue; D. Hendersoni, ten 
inches, rose-pink; D. Jeffreyi, ten 
inches, pink and white; D. Colrigo, 
six inches, bright pink; D. multi- 
florum, ten inches, bright rose, and 
of course, our eastern D. Meadia. 
Of the westerners, the better forms 
of Hendersoni are perhaps my favor- 
ite, being both showy and easily 
grown in gardens. Colrigo is also a 
beauty and quite well behaved. D. 
multiflorum would be among the 
chosen if it behaved better. I think, 
though, that the eastern D. Meadia 
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does not have to take second place 
in any company, and selected forms 
of it are among the choicest of plants 
one can find for partial shade. 

Our eastern plant does not need 
shade, of course, for its comfort, 
being found in both open woods and 
sunny places in nature, though quite 
often the soil will be moist in the 
latter exposures. It is an accommo- 
dating plant, doing well in humus- 
filled soil. All the westerners, on the 
other hand, are best in part shade 
and a light moist soil. Meadia seems 
to be quite indifferent as to soil, 
doing well in an alkaline one as well 
as in slight acidity. I am of the opin- 
ion that the western kinds require 
acid soil; multiflorum certainly does, 
and some other Rocky mountain spe- 
cies now under test here seem of the 
same nature. I have taken so much 
space on shooting stars there is no 
room left to extoll their virtues, but 
I cannot close without urging neigh- 
borhood growers to investigate them 
as possible source of added revenue. 
That is especially true of D. Meadia 
in its better forms. 





ACER SACCHARUM 
MONUMENTALE. 


The habit of growth of Acer sac 
charum monumentale, a variety of 
sugar maple, is narrow and upright 
with nearly parallel sides. The in- 
dividual branches are ascending, 
spreading little from the main lead- 
ers and forming a compact plant. It 
is certainly one of the best of the 
narrow, upright trees. It is a fairly 
rapid grower, especially in good soil, 
and should replace many of the 
poorer types of upright trees such as 
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poplars. This horticultural variety 
was first identified in 1900 by Dr. 
Rehder, of the Arnold Arboretum, 
but it has never been used to any 
extent by the trade. 


The leaves of the sentry maple, 
as this variety is known, are similar 
to those of the sugar maple. They 
are often slightly smaller. I have not 
had an opportunity to judge fall 
foliage color on this upright variety, 
but I presume that it takes on the 
same brilliant colors as the common 
sugar maple. 

The flowers and fruits are similar 
to those of the species and conse- 
quently are not important orna- 
mentally. 

The sentry maple has essentially 
the same cultural requirements as the 
common sugar maple. It prefers a 
good rich soil, well drained, but of 
no special reaction. Care should be 
given it when planted to be sure that 
it obtains an early start. If this is 
done, there is usually much less tend- 
ency of the plants to become in- 
fested with insects, especially borers. 
There is some indication that fall 
planting of this maple, along with 
other trees, will partly overcome the 
tendency of the plants to become 
infested with borers. 


The propagation of the sentry 
maple is usually accomplished by 
budding on the sugar maple in mid- 
summer. This method is satisfactory. 
It has been found possible to root 
cuttings of the plant, but probably 
not to the extent that it is commer- 
cially feasible at the present time. 
The sentry maple, along with some 
of the other narrow, upright types, 
is almost indispensable for narrow 
street plantings. It also finds an ex- 
tensive use as screens along drive- 
ways and between properties. On 
small home grounds it may fre- 
quently be used as a specimen plant 
where it is not possible to use a 
standard tree. Nurserymen will do 
well to pay more attention to this 
variety and have it available for land- 
scape use in the future. L.C.C. 





ERNEST HEMMING ILL. 


Ernest Hemming, president of the 
Eastern Shore Nurseries, Inc., Eas- 
ton, Md., was taken ill while attend- 
ing the recent flower show in Phila- 
delphia. While he has shown some 
improvement, he is still seriously ill 
at the Jefferson hospital there. 
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Charlie Chestnut 





All in the Day’s Work 


“What in the world can we do 
with them 400 soft maples, Charlie? 
They begin to worry me,” says Emil. 
“We aint sold more than 4 in the last 
two years, and besides they are gettin 
too hard to dig. I hate to burn them 
up. I been worryin about that block 
of stuff. If you can figger out how to 
get rid of that block I will pay your 
way to the convention.” 

“Dont get excited, Emil,” I says, 
“something will turn up. What you 
need is to get out and go hunting. 
Then you will be too tired out to 
think about anything.” 

If you knew Emil like I do, you 
wouldnt never expect him to be a 
hunter. Most of the time he wouldnt 
so much as step on a cockroach, he’s 
that soft-hearted. But when fall 
comes on, there is something gets 
into Emil’s blood. He couldn't no 
more pass up the hunting season than 
Old John Bushbottom could pass up 
an order for anything at all at the 
convention. 

A few days later he come dragging 
into the office. His hunting coat was 
bulged out like Santa Claus, with fur 
and feathers sticking out the pockets. 
He was covered with burdocks and 
his pants was ripped where he tried 
to get under a barbed wire fence. 
He had a scratch on his face and on 
the whole he looked like he had been 
dragged by a horse for a couple of 
miles thru the underbrush. 

He dropped down in that chair 
by the office stove with a groan. He 
pulled out his red bandanna and took 
a half hearted swipe at his eyes and 
nose. 

“Guess I'm gettin to old for hunt- 
in, Chas.” he says. “Well, what did 
you knock down?” I says. “Did you 
get anything except a relapse of that 
bad knee and the makings of a good 
winters cold?” 

He didnt say nothing and I kept 
poking the fire in the stove so I could 
warm the old boy up a little. 

“Here comes a couple of gents 
walking in from the highway, Emil,” 
I says. “They might be game war- 
dens. You didnt take a shot at a hen 
pheasant or a tame turkey by mis- 
take, did you Emil?” I says. 

With that he come alive in a 
hurry. He made a dive for that file 


in the corner where we keep the 
catalogs. He pulled out the bottom 
drawer and unloaded an assortment 
of stuff out of his coat. He got the 
door shut just in time as them two 
gents was opening the door. Emil 
picked up his gun and started in like 
he was cleaning it. 

“Come in and get warm,” Emil 
says real pleasant like. “Pretty 
snappy wind, aint it?” 

“Howdy,” one gent says. “The 
fire looks good at that,” he says. Then 
he opened his coat a little and I 
caught sight of a shiny badge on the 
inside of his coat. I seen Emil wince 
a little so I figured he seen it too. 
But Emil kept right on cleaning his 
gun. 

“Did you ever see a gun like that?” 
he says holding it up to one of the 
gents. “That there is a old goose 
gun. Belonged to my wifes father. 
That gun’s over 40 years old.” 

“Lets see,” Emil thot to himself, 
“what did I shoot besides that one 
hen pheasant, I got by mistake.” 

“Used to have a long barrel, but 
I sawed it off,” he said. “Theres a 
gun that will knock a man 20 feet if 
you dont know how to hold it tight 
to your shoulder. A feller borrowed 
it one time when some geese lit in 
a corn field over at Lake Park years 
ago. He wasnt up on them kind of 
guns and it busted his collar bone. 
Since I cut off the barrel, I can cover 
everything except right in back of 
me. She sure spreads out pretty. Its 
a good gun for small stuff, you cant 
never tell when you pull the trigger 
what you might pick up. Like this 
A.M. I aimed at a rabbit and got a 
cock pheasant, two rabbits and a 
couple of crows.” 

Emil was talking fast and thinking 
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fast too about how many hunting 
laws he had broken that morning. 
He had a faint notion that the fine 
would be at least $200. 

“If I was to meet a bear I would 
have to get up about 2 feet away 
and then I could put a hole right 
thru a big bear big enough to stick 
your foot right thru.” 

I could see Emil was sparring for 
time, figgerin these was a couple of 
game wardens as one had a star sure 
enough. He even looked like a game 
warden. He didnt have no more sen- 
timent than a codfish. 

“How’s the hunting around here?” 
the gent with the star says. “Any 
of the boys gettin anything?” 

“Oh, theres a lot of birds around, 
but they are laying low until the 
hunting season is over. I been out 
and got a couple of rabbits and one 
pheasant,” Emil says as he opened 
his coat and took out what was left 
inside. Emil figgered that would sat 
isfy these gents and then they would 
go away. 

“Are you the owner of this land 
around here?” the gent says. 

“I got 20 acres here,” Emil says, 
waving his arm out back towards the 
nursery. “Lots of rabbits and once 
in a while a pheasant or two.” 

I edged over toward the file as | 
seen some feathers sticking out 
which these gents didnt see yet as 
they was facing the other way. | 
got that under cover figgering Emil 
was probably a little careless, or 
something got in the way of that old 
goose gun. Emil is alright on close 
up work, but he dont see too well 
over 10 feet away and I aint never 
surprised when he puts a stray shot 
thru somebodys guinea hens or 
something. 

Emil was oiling his gun and wait- 
ing for these gents to get inquisitive. 
But they didnt make no move. Emil 
wasnt in no shape to pay a fine or 
go to jail either, so I could see the 
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old boy was in a sweat and looking 
mighty uneasy. 

Finally the gent with the star says, 
“I'm Capt. Kelly of the Town Hall 
police station.” 

“Oh, oh,” I says to myself, “what 
has Emil done now. Probably he tore 
up a ticket or something and these 
gents has come to take him in.” 

“And this is Mr. Murphy of the 
Park District,” the gent continued. 
“We are out looking for someplace 
to do a little hunting. How about 
giving us permission to hunt on your 
place?” 

Emil was sure relieved to hear that. 
He looked like somebody that had 
got a reprieve from the governor. He 
jumped up and shook hands. 

“Mighty glad to have you boys 
out,” Emil says. “Go right ahead. 
In fact I will go out with you to 
show you where you can find some 
birds. Get your guns and we will go 
right out.” 

With that they went out to their 
car which was parked on the high- 
way. 

“Gosh, they kinda had me wor- 
ried there for a minute,” Emil says. 
“Say, Chas. you know who that 
Murphy is dont you? Aint he the 
gent that tells them where to buy the 
shade trees for the park district? 
Here is our big chance to get rid of 
them maples, Chas.” 

“Sure you aint counting your 
chickens before you even got the hen 
set,” I says. 

“Oh, boy what a break for us,” 
Emil went on. “We will fix them 
gents up with some birds and then 
I will work around by that block of 
maples so I can make a pass at 
Murphy. I'll tell what you do, Chas. 
Take that Rhode Island rooster out 
of that drawer.” 

“Aint you the hero,” I says, 
“shooting such ferocious animals?” 

“Never mind, I thot it looked a 
little like a cock pheasant when I 
shot it. Take that rooster over to 
the house and tell the Mrs. to cook 
it up good for dinner as we are 
going to have some company. Then 
take them three pheasants out in the 
nursery and plant them. Put one 
there by that pile of corn stalks, by 
the back fence and one about three 
feet inside them maples on the south 
side and one along the fence by them 
honeysuckles. Slip out with the car 
while I work around the north end. 
You will have plenty of time. Wait 
until we get started.” 


Protect your newly planted or transplanted fruit and 
shade trees with Chase DURATEX Tree Wrap. Wounds 
on newly planted thin bark trees resulting from sunscald 
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2/2 pounds of bandage 4 inches wide and 155 feet long 
which will completely protect your young trees. 

For general nursery use, Chase DURATEX can be 
obtained in sheets cut to size, or 200-yard rolls in standard 
widths up to 60 inches. For prices and samples write 
Chase Bag Company, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, or order 
direct from your nearest Chase Sales Office or Factory. 


CHase Bae Co. 


FACTORIES 


Philadelphia Goshen, Ind. Dallas 

Buffalo Milwaukee New Orleans 

Chagrin Falls, O. Minneapolis Reidsville, N. C, 

Toledo Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 


SALES OFFICES 


New York Chicago Hutchinson 

Cleveland Salt Lake City Boise 

Detroit Denver Memphis 
Harlingen, Tex Orlando, Fila 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 155 East 44th St., New York, N.Y 











HILL'S BOOK OF EVERGREENS 


This beautifully illustrated book answers every question about 
evergreens. Produced by America’s leading evergreen nursery with 
a background of 80 years’ experience. 


Fifty chapters, including complete information on uses, descrip- 
tions, propagation, historical and cultural information pertaining 
to evergreens. 


Cloth bound, 7x9! inches, containing 320 pages and 360 illustra- 
tions, 45 in full color. $3.50 postpaid. 


Order from 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Just then the two gents come in 
with their guns and shells and hunt- 
ing coats. Anybody could see Mr. 
Murphy didnt know nothing at all 
about hunting. Emil even had to 
show him how to load the gun. But 
away they went and I got busy lay- 
ing the scenery. When I got Emils 
wife calmed down and got the birds 
planted I thot I would join in the 
hunting, so I got my gun and caught 
up to them two gents just as they 
was gettin up near that pile of corn 
stalks. 

“Generally you can get a pheasant 
there by that pile of corn stalks,” 
Emil says to Mr. Murphy. “Take it 
easy now and we will edge up a little 
until we get within shooting distance. 
“Wait!” Emil says, “look right there 
by that bunch of weeds, I see one 
moving.” 

“I dont see nothing,” Mr. Murphy 
says. 

“You got to get used to it, they 
are hard to see,” Emil says. “Now 
aim right at those tall weeds and pull 
the trigger.” 

Mr. Murphy shut his eyes and let 
her go. It about knocked him over. 
I seen some twigs snap about ten 
feet up on a wild cherry tree. 

“You got him,” Emil says, “I seen 
him drop. Pick him up and carry 
him in for Mr. Murphy, Chas.” So 
I walked over and picked up that 
pheasant for the second time in one 
day, and put him in my coat. 

“Good shot, Mr. Murphy. Any- 
body can see you are a real natural 
born hunter.” 

“There aint much to it,” Mr. 
Murphy says. “I didnt see him but 
I thought I seen the grass move a 
little.” Mr. Murphy was well pleased 
with himself. 

“Better work him around by the 
maples while he is feeling good,” I 
says. “I set one there by the third 
tree in the second row.” 

It wasnt long before Mr. Murphy 
saw an imaginary flutter in the 
maples. This time he was leaning 
too far back and the gun knocked 
him backwards, so I dont think he 
hit within a hundred feet of that 
bird. 

“Guess you missed him,” I says, 
“Tll go over and see.” I was gone 
quite a while so as to give Emil a 
chance to give his sales talk on them 
maples to Mr. Murphy. When I 
came back I says, “He run quite a 
ways down the row but you must of 


hit him with a stray shot. He fell 
about 50 feet from where you shot 
him.” 

Mr. Murphy was beaming. It 
looked like we was going to put the 
deal over without no trouble. I 
could picture old Jake of the F. and 
M. when I would tell how we got a 
big order for maples from the park 
board. Emil was excited and he give 
Mr. Murphy a slap on the back. 
“My, my, Mr. Murphy, you sure are 
a lucky shot.” 

“Now I want you boys to stay for 
dinner,” Emil says. “In fact, my wife 
has got a chicken all cooked and 
ready. After dinner we will go out 
again and see if we can turn up a 
bird for Mr. Kelly.” 

There was a weak protest by both 
Mr. Kelly and Mr. Murphy, but I 
could see they was both pleased with 
the idea. 

Emil asked me in too, so we all sat 
down to a regular Sunday dinner. 
Emils wife can put on a good meal 
when she takes a notion and she sure 
did a good job on account of I ex- 
plained the situation to her on how 
we was practically sure to move all 
them maples. 

“By the way, Mr. Murphy,” I 
says, “we aint never had no luck 
gettin in with the park board on 
their orders for maples. Take that 
block of maples there where you shot 
that last pheasant. Thats as pretty 
a block as you will ever see in your 
life. We hate to let them go but we 
would like to get started with the 
park board.” 

Mr. Murphy was sure in a mellow 
mood. “It seems to me the park 
board ought to know about them 
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maples,” he says, “I'll speak a good 
word for you.” 

Emil gave me a wink. We knew 
that they had to do whatever Mr. 
Murphy says at the park board any- 
way. Emil laughed and says, “You 
wont make no mistake, Mr. Murphy. 
Probably we can drop in some day 
next week.” 

We went out and picked up the 
other pheasant for Mr. Kelly. There 
was Emil’s mornings work gone. | 
know he was looking forward all fall 
to them pheasants, but he couldnt 
pass up that sacrifice. “Business first, 
Chas., always remember that,” he 
says. 

After the gents left we went out 
and counted the maples and figgered 
out a price. “Nothing to it now,” 
Emil says, “Mr. Murphy wont argue 
now about the price after the way 
we treated him.” 

Tuesday A.M. we took the train 
for Chicago. “That is a big break 
gettin rid of them maples that way,” 
said Emil. “You cant tell what they 
may take besides. They do whatever 
Murphy says. John Bushbottom told 


me that when I seen him at the con- 


vention. 

We went out to the park office and 
got into the elevator. That elevator 
operator had a familiar look. Then 
it come to me. “Your Murphy, aint 
you?” I says. “Wasnt you out to 
our place last Friday shooting pheas- 
ants?” 

“TI sure was and say that was a fine 
dinner too. We would like to come 
out again some time,” he says. 

“Say,” I says, “are you Murphy 
of the park board?” 





Size 
Sto T-in. 
6to 9-in. 
9 to 12-in. 
12 to 15-in. 


DAPHNE 


Place in coldframes April 10. Apply sash 
May 1 and they will 
Mothers’ day. 
freight. 


ADAMS NURSERY, INC. 


CNEORUM 


f 
MOTHERS’ DAY 


e in full bloom for 
Can be safely shipped by 


Prices include packing 


Westfield, Mass. 








SHADE TREES 


2 to 10-inch caliper — Specimen 
quality for landscape use. 


Lewis Nurseries, Inc., Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 





EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 


in larger sizes. Send for quotations. 


FLOWERING TREES 
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Let us quote on your needs ment of parks, were damaged and 
Very Special Prices on that it will take at least six months RHODODENDRONS, 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


THE NEW PROSPECT. 


The first contact with the owner 
of a new home or estate is the most 
dificult. His natural shrinking from 
the high-pressure boys and the con- 
centrated fluster that accompanies 
construction of a new place make 
the best of all landscaping prospects 
a hard man to reach. 

Especially if the prospect is a per- 
son of means, the pressure method 
will produce mostly annoyance, in 
spite of what the sales manager says. 
The best method of approach is an 
introduction through a previous cus- 
tomer who perhaps is a friend of the 
prospect. This is possible more often 
than you think, for the wealthy flock 
together. But the real object of this 
article is the explanation of a method 
that is an alternative and one that 
has produced results. 

To each good prospect whose 
name we uncover, we mail a book 
entitled, “Landscape Suggestions.” 
This 12-page booklet is the size of a 
wedding invitation, printed on the 
best glossy paper and bound with a 
high-grade stock for cover. In fact, 
the whole make-up was as good as 
the local printer was equipped to 
produce. In this booklet, which was 
written to meet our particular local 
conditions, we give hints to the 
prospect on how to go about the de- 
velopment of his grounds, how to 
preserve the material on the place 
and how best to plan for his future 
garden. A picture of a garden de- 
signed and planted by us, two pic- 
tures before and after development, 
and two other illustrations, one of a 
plan and one of the completed job, 
are included. 

The booklet includes a short men- 
tion of certain interesting plants we 
grow, again, of course, adapted to 
our locality. We are in what is 
known as the Chesapeake country of 
Maryland, and here the interest is in 
restoring old colonial homes; so par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on this 
type of material. 

The booklet is mailed in an en- 
velope of high-quality paper, ad- 
dressed by hand. While it requires 
6 cents postage, each copy is mailed 
first-class. The return address is 


printed in quite small type on the 
back of the envelope. This manner 
of mailing ensures that the envelope 
will be opened. The quality of the 
printing ensures that the booklet 
will be at least thumbed through 
and, being brief, more than likely 
read. 

No doubt a professional advertis- 
ing agency could produce better copy 
and a good horticultural printer, bet- 
ter printing, but as a first effort this 
booklet was worth while. In fact, 
it is soon time for a new one, and 
we can already think of improve- 
ments. 

Advertising as a rule has only in- 
direct results, but from this little 
booklet we got some rather concrete 
ones. The 500 printed cost about 
$75, and it is only a coincidence that 
two days after we mailed several 
copies out, a prospect came into the 
office with one in her hands. That 
prospect has in two years purchased 
about $2,500 worth of planting, a 
coincidence we cannot guarantee to 
repeat. E. H. 





PACKAGED PLANTS. 


Those of us who are old enough 
to remember the grocer’s weighing 
out his sugar or other groceries while 
his customer waited can fully yealize 
what tremendous progress has been 
made in packaging and merchandising 
goods, cspecially of foods and perish- 
able products. 
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Now we wonder if the container 
sometimes does not cost more than 
its contents. Even so, this is as it 
should be, because of what use are 
the contents if they are unfit for use? 

The nursery business has sadly 
lagged behind in its efforts to merchan- 
dise its products. True, a beginning 
has been made, for we now see in the 
department stores dormant roses, proc- 
essed with paraffin wax and put up 
in attractive packages. Bulbs and 
tubers, too, are being packaged, and 
who knows but that in time along 
with the fabricated house will come 
complete planting plan and material, 
all duly packaged, to complete the 
home because, “It’s not a home until 
its planted.” 

What a contrast that will be to the 
old method of doing business, as indi 
cated by terms seen in old catalogues: 
“It is understood we shall not be held 
responsible for the plants after the 
shipment has been delivered to the 
transportation company.” ‘Prices are 
for the plants on the nursery. Pack- 
ing charged at cost.” “We do not 
guarantee the life of a plant after it 
has been delivered in good condition,” 
etc., etc. 

The dominating factor which is 
changing the old-time rules governing 
the distribution of nursery products is, 
of course, the automobile truck. There 
is now a decided tendency for a nurs- 
ery to confine the bulk of its business 
to its own state or rather to territory 
within feasible truck delivery, and 
this leads to planting as well as de 
livery. Thus, the expensive packing 
equipment of the old-time nursery 
gives way to an equally expensive de- 
livery service, but the customer is 
better served. 


The Storrs & § 
Harrison Company = 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


86 Years in 


Painesville, Ohio 





MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 


FOR COMPLETE 





Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Evergreen Trees 
Shrubs 
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Small Fruits 
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Hardy Perennials 


Plants 
Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. [., N.Y. 














TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 

















TREES 


We have a fine assortment of ex- 
cellent trees for Landscape, Parks or 
Street Planting. 

Pin Oaks, Red Oaks, Honey Locusts 
Sugar Maples, Sweet Gums 
European Lindens, Hemlocks and 


Pines 


OUTPOST NURSERIES 
Ridgefield, Conn. 








BERBERIS THUNBERGII 


Per 100 Per 1000 


1-year seedlings 
12 to 15 ins., many 
branched 
9 to 12 ins. _ 
Berberis, purple-leaved vulgaris 
12 to 15-ins., 2-yr. $3.00 25.00 
Saphee Mezereum, 2-yr. 
> Oe eweccecesos 12.00 
H to 10 ins. 
10 to 12 ins. 
Ampelopsis aconitifolia 
2-yr. seedlings 


THE CONTINENTAL NURSERIES 


Franklin, Mass. 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 

Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, ensis. 

Priced per — Cash. 

3 to 6 ins.. to 12 ins.. . $12.00 

6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 
Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 











Whatever the trend the merchandis- 
ing of nursery products may take, it 
will be governed by two factors. First, 
the nurseryman must receive a profit 
or he will cease to exist. Second, the 
risk in transplanting from the nurs- 
ery to the customer's grounds must be 
assumed by the nurseryman. It is 
impossible to develop a market with 
plants that do not grow. 

The love of growing things is so 
universal that it should be catered to 
in every possible way, but it would 
be fatal to try to exploit it with pack- 
aged goods that will not grow. 

The grocer would not dream of ex- 
posing his butter to the sun or his 
meat to the flies, nor would the dry- 
goods man expose his delicate fabrics 
to the wind and dust, yet I have rarely, 
if ever, seen a display of nursery 
plants after being dug, packaged or 
otherwise, under conditions where 
they did not daily and even hourly 
lose their vitality. 

Here, perhaps, is the key to the 
distribution of packaged nursery stock. 
We shall have to wait until a John 
Wanamaker or a Marshall Field shows 
the way to display them for what they 
are, living organisms, sensitive to 
drying conditions. Perhaps it will be 
a glass house within a store, or maybe 
science will find the container. 

A recent 2,500-mile automobile trip 
through the southern states, on which 
a point was made to visit the “five and 
dime™ and other stores, to see what 
progress was being made in their 
handling of nursery stock, made me 
begin to wonder if the tie-up was not 
wrong, that a better one could be made 
with the gas stations. 

Have the horticultural builders de- 
sign an appropriate store, that may be 
nothing more than a large coldframe, 
for properly located gas stations. Get 
the station operators interested; they 
are scientific salesmen, or at least the 
oil company that employs them is. 
Thus, the distribution of nursery prod- 
ucts would be tied up with the best 
distributing and merchandising agency 
the world has ever known, namely, the 
oil business. E. H. 

- Sa 

ONE more nursery to advertise its 
products over the radio is the Tualatin 
Valley Nursery, Sherwood, Ore. 


FOR five week-ends, beginning 
March 16, the California Nursery 
Co., Niles, Cal., is staging its ninth 
annual outdoor show of bulbous 
flowers. 





$100.00 
for 
$89.00! 


It pays to buy in Canada and 

from one of Canada’s largest 

nurseries. 

QUALITY AND SERVICE 
GUARANTEED 


A full line of hardy, northern- 
grown stock 


Send us your want list or write 
for 64-page trade list. 


WINONA NURSERY CO. 


Winona, Ontario 








GILLETT’S 


Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Kalmias and Pieris 


Excellent nursery-grown, well budded 
stock. “B™ tag on all shipments. 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Est. 1878 Southwick, Mass. 








BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 
Write for carload prices 
SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS 


Refer to our descriptive price list 





See our page on back cover 
of March 15 issue 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











RED - FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 


Cornus florida rubra 
Per 100 
ON ee $45.00 
2to 3 ft. 
Packed free for cash. 
Send for our Spring Bulletin 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 


Chase, Alabama 








BURR’S QUALITY—— 
BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
(Japanese Barberry) 
et eg (l-yr.) Per 1000 Per 10,000 

12 in 8.00 $70.00 
Can ship now or when you say. 
Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC., Manchester, Cons. 











Diseases of Trees 


Spread of Canker in California Threatens Existence of Monterey 
Cypress and Columnar Italian Cypress — By Dr. Leo R. Tehon 


In California and in New Zealand 
there is now prevalent a canker of 
cypress trees, which is regarded with 
grave concern. It was first discovered 
at Palo Alto, Cal., in 1927, by which 
time it had done a _ considerable 
amount of damage to planted Mon- 
terey cypress, Cupressus macrocarpa, 
and to columnar Italian cypress, C. 
sempervirens stricta, in the district 
around San Francisco bay. In the 
thirteen years intervening since its 
discovery, this canker has spread 
through much of the western half of 
California and has done so much 
destruction as to promise the virtual 
extermination of the Monterey cypress 
in most of that region. 

The cypress canker, caused by a 
fungus known as Coryneum cardinale, 
attacks primarily the living bark and 
cambium of the tree. Foilowing in- 
fection, a lesion appears in the bark 
and spreads, progressively killing both 
bark and cambium, until the attacked 
part of the tree is girdled. Extension 
of the lesion takes place, however, 
more rapidly lengthwise than around 
the trunk or branch, so that cankers 
are usually about three and one-half 
times as long as they are wide. 


Heavy exudation of resin occurs 
around the edges of a canker on thrifty 
trees, and this serves as a good indi- 
cation of the presence of the disease. 
But, since bleeding of resin may re- 
sult from other causes, care is still 
necessary in identifying the canker. 
Most conspicuous of the field symp- 
toms of the disease is the fading and 
death of individual twigs and branches 
or of entire tops of affected trees. 
This dying can occur at any season, 
but is to be observed most frequently 
in the spring of the year, because then 
the supply of moisture demanded by 
new growth is sharply limited by the 
presence of the canker and death of 
the young growth soon follows. 


The limitation placed by the canker 
upon the available moisture brings on 
the first detectable change in the ap- 
pearance of an infected branch, which 
is a yellowing or browning of the 
older foliage. This is followed by the 
fading of the remaining foliage, which 
changes gradually from grayish green 


to straw yellow, to sorrel and finally 
to a deep reddish brown. The dead 
foliage, characteristically small and 
scalelike, is shed slowly, and part of 
it persists into the second year. 

Cypress trees of any age and size 
can be attacked. Most commonly in- 
fection occurs at crotches or around 
the bases of lateral branches and twigs, 
but it can also enter readily through 
wounds in the bark regardless of the 
location of the wounds. The canker 
appears to attack young and old trees 
with equal severity, and unthrifty or 
overmature trees are no more suscep- 
tible than vigorous trees. However, 
thrifty trees seem better able to with- 
stand damage done by the canker, be- 
cause of their ability to add new 
growth rapidly. Unthrifty trees, be- 
ing also susceptible to invasion by bark 
beetles, are likely to be killed more 
quickly than thrifty trees. 

According to information obtained 
from scattered counts, about 30,000 
trees, nearly all of them Monterey 
cypress, have either been killed by the 
cypress canker or rendered so un- 
sightly as to make removal desirable. 
Where cypress was used in southern 
California as a windbreak around 
citrus groves, the great loss of trees 
from canker damage has made it nec- 
essary to substitute other trees, such 
as eucalyptus, for the purpose. 

The range of the disease in Cali- 
fornia appears practically coextensive 
with the range in which Monterey 
cypress has been planted, but along 
the narrow coastal shelf fronting the 
Pacific ocean the disease has been 
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much less destructive than elsewhere. 
No case of the disease has yet been 
found in any of the native groves of 
cypress in the state. 

Measures to be employed for the 
control of cypress canker, in the 
opinion of Dr. Willis W. Wagner, 
senior pathologist of the federal di- 
vision of forest pathology, who has 
carefully studied the disease since its 
discovery, should be concerned, first, 
with preventing its establishment in 
regions where it does not now occur 
and, second, with keeping the disease 
in check in regions where it now ex- 
ists. In either case the program would 
have to be highly organized for ex- 
tensive application and effectiveness. 


But for the treatment of individual 
trees of high value surgical excision of 
cankers or the application on cankers 
of toxic solutions is to be recom- 
mended. For most owners the use of 
resistant or immune species such as 
Cupressus arizonica bonita, C. guada- 
lupensis and Libocedrus decurrens, 
incense cedar, may prove the best pro- 
cedure, at least until resistant strains 
of Monterey cypress and columnar 
Italian cypress are developed. 





CHLOROTIC COTTONWOODS. 


The question of the injection of 
iron-containing chemicals into the 
trunks of deciduous trees as a treat- 
ment for the malady known generally 
as iron-deficiency chlorosis has again 
received attention in a report by Dr. 
G. H. Starr, plant pathologist at the 
University of Wyoming. Cotton- 
woods in Wyoming, Dr. Starr states, 
have been especially severely affected 
by chlorosis during the past few years. 
He has obtained highly satisfactory 
results from the injection of ferric 
phosphate into holes bored into the 





and true-to-name. 


retail sales. 





ETHICS IN THE NURSERY BUSINESS— 


“We guarantee all stock offered, up-to-grade specified 
We also promise you that we will not 
send any retail catalogues or retail salesmen into your sec- 
tion to compete with you offering stock to the retail trade 
at about the same prices we charge you. 
only, do not run any peddling trucks, sales yards, stores or 
radio programs offering stock in competition with your 
Our only outlet is through the wholesale trade 
and we promise you a square deal.” 


How many wholesalers can honestly make all those prom- 
ises? The above came in a nursery circular. Does the sender 
mean to insinuate that some nurseries do sell retail at whole- 
sale prices, etc.? Just what does he mean? Your comments? 


We are wholesale 


ARTHUR DUMMETT. 
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TAXUS 


Cuspidata 
18 to 24 ins. and up to 4 to 4V ft. 
Brevifolia 
15 to 18 ins. and up to 2 to 3 ft. 
Hicksii 
18 to 24 ins. and up to 4 to 5 ft. 
Ilex Crenata 
18 to 24 ins. and up to 3) to 4 ft. 
Truck or Carload Lots Only 
No Japanese Beetle—Can ship 
anywhere. 


J. E. WEIR, Inc. 


Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 











TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 12 feet. 


Best available. 
Carloads or truckloads only. 


VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 








Hemlocks 
For Hedge or Specimen 
Use 
Rhododendrons 


Kalmia Azaleas 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
Callicoon, N. Y. 


Representative: — 
Ralph R. Coe — Box 253 — Painesville, O. 








TREES “= 
Variety Size Age Per 1000 
ed fiee¢ 6 to Lg 3-yr. 


Dougias Fir, 8 to 1 ag 
American Arbor-vite, 3 Ry 


Write for complete auuten and prices. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. Indiana, Pa. 








JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


Strong rooted tip cuttings, 4 to 6 
ins. $3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000. 


J. B. BEALLE 
Greenwood, Miss. 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 
Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 











trunks, and trees 50 years old, as 
well as younger trees, have responded 
to the treatment. 

The dosage necessary to obtain the 
best results has not yet been exactly 
determined. Five grams of ferric 
phosphate per inch of trunk diameter 
have given satisfactory greening of 
treated trees. Twenty-five grams of the 
chemical per inch of diameter have 
also given good results, and Dr. Starr 
suggests that the effect of the larger 
dosage may be more lasting. In either 
case, benefits from the treatment may 
be expected for four or five years 
after the treatment. 

Although total defoliation of trees 
has followed summer treatments, new 
leaves soon appeared and grew to 
nearly normal size before fall. Trees 
apparently almost dead from the 
effects of chlorosis, when given early 
spring treatment, have been rejuve- 
nated and restored to normal green- 
ness, while similar trees, left untreated, 
are now dead. 





CHLOROTIC CYPRESS. 


The writer has had success in the 
treatment of chlorotic bald cypress 
similar to that reported by Dr. Starr 
for cottonwoods. A single tree near- 
ly 100 feet in height, one of two on 
the University of Illinois campus, in 
such poor condition that it was about 
to be removed, was given by trunk 
injection a little less than one quart 
of five per cent ferric chloride, May 
12, 1938. Within a month this tree 
had become almost completely green 
and by midsummer had produced 
much heavier foliage than the nor- 
mal cypress which stood near by. In 
1939 the tree was given a moderately 
heavy hydraulic feeding, and at the 
same time three ounces of iron sul- 
phate were forced into each fertilizer 
hole. Throughout the 1939 season 
this tree has been in splendid con- 
dition, producing heavy, dark green 
foliage and, in late summer, as is 
characteristic of bald cypress, an ex- 
ceptional amount of callus over 
pruning wounds. 





THE wife of the president of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Nurs- 
erymen and head of the Swiss Floral 
Co., Portland, Ore., Mrs. John G. 
Bacher suffered fractures of both legs 
and severe shock when she was 
knocked down by an automobile 
March 12. 
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SHADE TREES—— 


Per 100 

00 

40.00 

185.00 

60.00 

115.00 

175.00 
12. 115, 
\ oper (assorted varieties) 
by 4 40. 

50.00 


90.00 
115.00 
165.00 


200.00 

275.00 

150.00 

185.00 

275.00 

16.00 

18.00 

22.50 

35.00 

100.00 

8 ft. 50.00 

8 to 10 ft. 715.00 


Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., saciid Vva— 





Big Profits for You 
Buying at our new low prices 
on 
Pear — Plum — 
Apple—Peach— 
Sweet and Sour 
Cherry Trees — 


Shrubs and Ornamentals. 
Write for prices today. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 








Write us for 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Apples—Cherries, Sweet and Sour 
Peaches—Plum—Pear—Quince 
WE CAN SELL AT A PRICE 
THAT WILL BRING REAL 
PROFITS TO YOU. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. Since 1880 








DUTCH PIPE 
BOSTON IVY 


BALTIC IVY 
And Other Vines 


Write Us 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








SPECIAL OFFER ».. :00 
Cydonia Japonica, 2-yr., 12 to 18 ins.......$ 6.00 

2-yr., 18 to 24 ins... -. 10,00 
wpe * Racemosas, 18 to 24 ins... ie -} 


Salix Bi 


Ste 10 50.00 
Write for Wholesale ‘List or send Want List for 














special quotation 
BROWN BROTHERS co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Landscape Groups Meet 


SUGGEST SCHEDULE OF 
LANDSCAPE JOB PRICES. 


The Columbus Landscape Associa- 
tion met March 12 in the new room 
donated by the chamber of commerce 
to the Garden Center, Columbus, O. 

At the preceding meeting, drawing 
up price sheets covering the various 
operations in a complete landscaping 
job on the new house, for distribu- 
tion to landscape men, contractors, 
etc., was suggested. A report from 
the committee was read and thor- 
oughly discussed, with plenty of ar- 
guments pro and con as to the com- 
mittee findings. It should be clearly 
understood that the prices quoted be- 
low are merely suggested and are sub- 
ject to change, depending upon avail- 
ability of materials, type of plant ma- 
terials used and other local conditions: 
Soil to be used for fills, $1 per yard; 
topsoil for finished grading and seed- 
bed or sod bed, $2 per yard; seeding, 
20 cents per square yard; sodding, 
20 cents per square yard; sodding 
plus fertilization plus top-dressing, 30 
cents per square yard; bed preparation 
for trees, shrubs and evergreens, in- 
cluding spading under a 2-inch mulch 
of manure, 50 cents per square yard; 
moving of bare-root shade trees fol- 
lowed by service of the trees, 2-inch, 
$11, and 3-inch, $15; moving of balled 
and burlapped shade trees followed 
by service, 3-inch, $25; 4-inch, $35; 
5-inch, $45; 6-inch, $60; 8-inch, $95: 
10-inch, $132, and 12-inch, $175. All 
above tree prices refer to no one spe- 
cies, but to a general average. Foun- 
dation plants and plantings should be 
at least two per cent of the cost of 
the house. Complete landscape serv- 
ice should be from five to ten per 
cent of the total cost of the house 
and lot. This is a tentative set of 
prices and should under no circum- 
stances be interpreted as final. It 
was suggested that these prices be dis- 
tributed to architects, contractors, etc., 
at a future dinner meeting, at which 
time Prof. L. C. Chadwick would ex- 
plain the significance of the sheet. 


President Bert Kleinmaier opened 
the meeting with a few brief comments 
on the license law. The association 
feels that a good job is being done 
by the state department of agricul- 
ture in its drive to include all opera- 
tors in Franklin county. However, 


there are still a few who have not 
been contacted, but it is felt that the 
department has not yet had sufficient 
time to include them. 

Harold Bachman told how collec- 
tion agencies work to the benefit of 
firms having bad accounts on the 
books. He suggested that all ac- 
counts be followed up closely and 
not allowed to lie idle over sixty days, 
as it is generally conceded that be- 
yond this period an account is dead. 
Collection agencies generally are glad 
to codperate with firms in reporting 
on the credit of the individual con- 
cerned. He urged that all the mem- 
bers work together to obtain some 
sort of uniform system in following 
up old accounts. 

Harold Esper reported on the finan- 
cial standing of the association. To 
increase the membership of the asso- 
ciation it was voted to invite pro- 
spective members to the next meeting 
to allow closer contact to be made. 
It was voted that the superintendent 
of parks in Columbus and the chief 
of the state division of nursery in- 
spection be made honorary members 
during their terms of office. 

During the spring rush all dinner 
meetings will be held at 7 o'clock to 
allow plenty of time for members to 
complete the job upon which they 
may be working. 

A motion was passed that the as- 
sociation back the proposed city move- 
ment to increase the appropriation for 
maintenance of the city parks. At 
present the funds are not sufficient to 
allow for much more than removal 
of dead trees. Much pruning and 
other repair work need to be done if 
the trees are to be preserved for any 





70th ANNIVERSARY 
LAKE’S 
Shenandoah Nurseries 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
“Growers of High Quality Stock” 
A Complete Assortment of all 
types of Nursery Stock, includ- 
ing nearly forty varieties of the 
New and Outstanding Perennial 
Phlox, as well as quantities of 
other popular Field-grown Per- 
ennials. 
ASK FOR OUR 
latest Bulletin, showing new grade 
counts and present market prices. 
(Stock is also available at our Chi- 
cago warehouse, 3324 W. Cermak 








Road, Chicago, III.) 
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length of time. Howard Warwick 
was appointed to investigate. 

At the next meeting Professor Rock- 
wood, of Ohio State University, will 
show pictures of European gardens. 
Bret Slemmons will be host. 





MEET AT PITTSBURGH. 


More than 100 nurserymen and 
their friends heard Dr. L. C. Chad- 
wick, of Ohio State University, 
speak at the Western Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association banquet, 
March 19, at the Webster Hall ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Western Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association is reorganizing 
and will include not only nursery- 
men, but all firms engaged in horti- 
cultural industries. 

Dr. Chadwick, in his address, dis- 
cussed the purposes and activities of 
an ideal nurserymen’s organization. 
He pointed out that an organization, 
to be worth while, must offer its 
members more than just social enter- 
tainment. The real live organization 
will make it so worth while that one 
cannot afford to stay out of it. 

Dr. Chadwick also discussed plant 
arrangement and_ selection. He 
stressed hardiness, adaptability and 
foliage. The value of good will was 
stressed, resulting, he said, from 
guaranteeing and standing back of 
sales so that most of the business 
would be repeat orders from satisfied 
customers. 

After Dr. Chadwick's address he 
conducted a question and answer 
forum. 

This W. P. N. A. meeting is one 





BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 


ATROPURPUREA 


Red-Leaved 
Japanese Barberry 


Sturdy, two-year-old seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 
9 to 12 inches. 
12 to 15 inches........ 
15 to 18 inches 


Prices on larger quantities 
will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pin Oaks — all sizes 
Lonicera Fragrantissima 
Large Hemlock 











AND A 
GENERAL LINE 
OF STOCK 


grown in the 
Fertile Bluegrass Area 











HILLENMEYER NURSERIES 





Lexington, Ky. 








Regular Catalogue Terms—Packing 
at Cost 
This offer expires May 1, 
when sold out 


10,000 HEDGE 


AMOOR RIVER NORTH 
100 or more, 2 to 3 ft., 4¥%c each 
3 to 4 ft., Se each 


CHINESE ELM 


Sto 8 ft. .wcccee 65e each 
8 to 10 ft. ...... .75e each 


LOMBARDY POPLAR 


6to 8 ft. .......30c each 
25 or more t sto 10 ft. .40¢ each 


The Berryhill N ursery Co. 


4 miles northeast on Ste Route 4 
Member A.A.N 
Box 696 


1940, or 


25 or more f 





Springfield, Ohio 





VIBURNUM CARLESII 


Korean Snowball) 
sag: no from 2\%-in. pots 
per 100, $125.00 per PT000 
May 1 delivery 

These are true Carlesil grown one year 
in outside seedbed and potted over win- 
ter in greenhouse. 

Carlesii from seed are preferable to 
budded or grafted stock as they do not 
sucker. 

Send for complete trade list. 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS - New Carlisle, 0. 














WHOLESALE GROWERS 


8 jalizing 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
Write for price list. 
Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 











Weeping Privet — Something New! 
A sport of Privet Amoor River South, 

which is very hardy and evergreen in 

this section of the country. All plants 

are well shaped. Per 100 

2-yr., 18 to 20 ins, 3 to 6 canes. $20.00 

3- -yr., 24 to 30 ins., 3 to 6 canes. 35. 


E. BUFFA, Florist, 2614 Central, Memphis, Tena. 








BARBERRY SEEDLINGS 


Both Red and Green 
Cheaper than ever before. 
2-yr. Red Oak Seedlings 
COOK’S NURSERIES Geneva, 0. 











of four or five to be held each year 
and, from the results of this first 
meeting, much good is going to be 
accomplished in the western part of 
Pennsylvania. 


L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 


TWIN CITY MEETING. 


The final winter meeting of the 
Twin Cities Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held at University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn., March 20. 

Grant E. Perl, president, showed 
several reels of pictures taken on his 
vacation at the Grand canyon, on the 
west coast and in Mexico. 

Dr. C. O. Rost, of the division of 
soils, University Farm, talked on the 
soils of Minnesota and when and 
how they were formed since the age 
of glaciers. 

Prof. W. H. Alderman, invited to 
speak on the Ruedlinger memorial 
fund, asked for suggestions from the 
members as to the best way in which 
the money could be used. It was de- 
cided to add $25 to the fund from 
the association’s treasury and to ap- 
point a committee of three to work 
with Professor Alderman and the 
division of horticulture on increasing 
the fund and getting some benefit 
from it as soon as possible, either by 
loans, by gifts or as awards for essays 
on horticultural subjects. 

J. R. Reid, St. Paul, brought up the 
matter of the security board's ruling 
on landscape and nursery workers. 
He presented statements from state 
officers. 

Among those present were several 
out-of-town visitors, who had at- 
tended the funeral of Bert H. Brady 
at White Bear Lake. 

It was decided to arrange a sum- 
mer meeting during July or August 
if possible, at Lake feed 

LAST month a nursery was opened 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hunt, at 4760 
Sierra way, San Bernardino, Cal. A 
complete landscape service, directed 


by Harold Tee, is offered. 


THE fifth in a series of programs at 
the quarters of Corliss Bros., Inc., 
Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass., was held 
March 6. Motion pictures on the log- 
ging of giant redwoods with a discus- 
sion of redwood history were pre- 
sented by A. P. Wilson, Prides Cross- 
ing. W. Kirkland Corliss showed 
colored moving pictures and gave an 
interesting talk on modern roses. 





THE 
PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY 
COMPANY 
1988 East Livingston Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Highest Quality 


EVERGREENS 


for Lining out 
Grafted plants 
50,000 out 2/y-in. pots 
Grafted plants, 1-yr. field 


Lowest Prices 


Cuttings, rooted, out of the bench 
Cuttings, Bare roots, l-yr. field 


We don't graft on collected under- 
stock, but on replanted seedlings only, 
which cuts down your losses. 


Ask for Special list 








* SPECIMEN EVERGREENS ™ 


30 acres choice finished stock 


Juniperus 
virginiana giana, ee $1.50 


Chinensis Variegata, 138 w. = RB. cccces d 
Colummaris Glauca, 2 +e 
Pyramiditermis, ai to4f 
Sehottii, 3 ne 
ao 2 to 3 ‘tt. 
Barberry, Green, 18 to 24 ins.......... -06 
Red, 12 to 15 ins 
Biota Aurea Nana, 12 to 15 ins. 
Taxus, 12 to 15 ins. 
(Other sizes and varieties available.) 


ZEPHYR HILL NURSERY 


Springfield, Ohio Write for list 


GREENING 
NURSERIES 











Monroe, Michigan 


Washington-grown 


— ROSES — 


Pin Oaks — Sugar Maples 
Apples — Pears 
Shrubs, etc. 


Write for Surplus List 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








Ampelopsis Veitchii (Boston Ivy) 


2-yr. transplanted Per 100 

BOD SHR. cccccccevecccsccccoses $12.00 
18 to 24 ins. ° 
12 to 15 ins. 


H. A. MEHAFFEY 


Route 1 Painesville, O. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


636 SOUTHERN BLOG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








TRADE BARRIERS HEARING. 


Interstate trade barriers that affect 
nurserymen was the subject of testi- 
mony by Richard P. White, executive 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, before the tem- 
porary national economic committee, 
at Washington, D. C., March 20. He 
was followed by Carl Lumry, of the 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia., who demonstrated graph- 
ically to the congressmen what nurs- 
erymen had to do to meet state re- 
quirements. 

The hearings lasted the entire 
week, from March 18 to 22. Paul T. 
Truitt, chairman of the interdepart- 
mental committee on interstate trade 
barriers and assistant to Secretary of 
Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, di- 
rected the presentation of testimony, 
with the assistance of Haskell Dono- 
ho, assistant to the solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A total of 1,489 state laws now on 
the statute books operate, or can be 
administered, so as to restrain free in- 
terstate trade, the committee was told 
by A. H. Martin, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the marketing laws survey 
of the Works Project Administration. 
Leading in number ire 301 on the 
size, weight and equipment of motor 
carriers. Movement of nursery stock 
is affected by 145 laws. Other com- 
modities affected are oleomargarine, 
dairy products, livestock and liquor. 


Secretary White was requested to 
present for the record of the hearing 
the obstructions to interstate trade 
raised by bonds, license fees, dupli- 
cate invoices, etc. Maintaining the 
necessity of plant pest laws to protect 
agricultural and horticultural inter- 
ests, he asserted that regulations have 
been promulgated which in many 
cases have little bearing on pest con- 
trol, but seriously hinder the inter- 
state movement of nursery stock. 
Costs of meeting some of these regu- 
lations are prohibitive except for 
shippers doing a sizable volume with- 
in the state imposing the require- 
ments. The small shipper cannot af- 
ford to meet those requirements in 
order to fill an occasional order from 
the state. 


Four states require the posting of 
bonds before an out-of-state shipper 
is allowed to sell nursery stock there 
—Idaho, Montana, North Carolina 
and Wyoming. 

Many states only require that du- 
plicate inspection certificates be filed 
in the state of destination and that 
each shipment entering the state 
carry a facsimile of this certificate. 
Those states are Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and Ohio. 

But other states require, in addi- 
tion to the filing of the state certifi- 
cate, a registration fee from the ship- 
per. These states and the amount 
they require in fees from out-of-state 
shippers are: Alabama, $10; Georgia, 
$5; Idaho, $5 to $15; Kentucky, $5; 
Maine, $5; Montana, $25; New Mex- 
ico, $10; Oklahoma, $10; Indiana, $1; 
South Dakota, $1; Texas, $5; Utah, 
$10; Virginia, $10; West Virginia, 
$15; Wyoming, $15. 

In addition, some states require 
that each agent soliciting orders for 
nursery stock in that state apply 
for a permit at a cost from $1 to $10, 
the latter figure in New Mexico. 
Kentucky and Maine charge $5. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Virginia and Washington charge $1. 

As evidence that the registration 
fees and the agents’ fees are not re- 
lated to pest control or other neces- 
sary cause, it was brought out that 
several states have entered into re- 
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ciprocal agreements with other states, 
whereby the same fees are charged, 
or altogether eliminated. The states 
entered into these reciprocal agree- 
ments are: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Wisconsin, Michigan, Nebraska 
and Washington, except that in the 
last three states the agreements do 
not apply to agents’ fees. 

In addition to the certificates of in- 
spection and registration fees, some 
states require special tags on each 
package, these tags being furnished 
by the state of destination to out-of- 
state shippers at costs varying from 
3 cents each to $4.50 per thousand. 
These states are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming. 

Idaho and Montana also maintain 
a destination inspection service, for 
which charge is made. Florida, 
Georgia, Texas and South Carolina 
also require that the out-of-state 
shipper of nursery stock file duplicate 
invoices on all stock shipped into the 
state. Mississippi requires an invoice 
which is part of the special state tag. 

Further interference with inter- 
state shipment of nursery stock is be- 
cause of post-office terminal inspec- 
tion. Section 596 of the postal laws 
and regulations as amended October 
15, 1936, provides that all packages 
of nursery stock entering those states 
which maintain post-office terminal 
inspection must be plainly marked as 
to the contents. States enforcing post- 
office terminal inspection have desig- 
nated one or several post offices 
where inspection can be made. 
Hence, after a shipment has reached 
the post office of destination, con- 
signee must pay the postage and for- 








Surpins Sale of 
Variety Gri 
Norway 


i 





3,000 Regel Privet (true), 8 to 15 i 
00 Deutzia Gracilis, 6 to 12 ins. 
snowballs, l-yr. layers 





hi . 
prices above, cash with Fw, 
references if unknown. Samples if desi 





SPRING BARGAINS IN LINERS 


Eve 
WO-YEAR SEEDLINGS 


ade 
ee a TO Or Os on codecs veeeesceacesnes $1.50 » 
: .00 


1.00 
LINING-OUT SHRUBS AND TREES 


20.00 
sie waa dating is desired, ada 10% and send 


THE SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY, 





ergreen Seedlings 
Per 100 wy 
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0 Per 10,000 
$ 27.50 


50.00 
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100.00 
125.00 
75.00 
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80.00 
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Seoteh Grove, Iowa 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 


BOX WOODS 


Hardy Type Bushy Plants 
15 to 18 inches 
18 to 24 inches 
2 to 24 feet 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








JUNIPERUS 
PFITZERIANA 


Per 10 Per 100 
15 to 18 ins., xxx, BYB$12.50 $100.00 
18 to 24 ins., xxx, BYB 20.00 175.00 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


P.O. Box 1747, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


2-year seedlings 
Per 100 Per 1000 
$7.00 
F.o.b. Fennville 


Seedlings grown from seeds from 
cones hand picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 


Michigan-grown seedlings. 


WALTER A. STUDLEY, NURSERY 
Dept. AN Fennville, Mich. 








JUNIPERS 


Grafted pe ag . oom understocks, 
available for pi, i, 
These plants are grown cc pots 2%x2 


SSSSSSESSSSS5 
= 8388382332238 


coco 
These prices are F.O.B. Louisville, 
extra at cost. 


LOUISVILLE NURSERIES 


R 6, Louisville, Ky. 














EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








ward it to the inspection point, 
where it is laid aside until a state in- 
spector arrives. He opens and in- 
spects the package, then rewrapping 
it. The delay in transit and the con- 
ditions under which the packages of 
stock are stored and inspected cause 
constant losses of stock, with con- 
sequent claims on the shippers. The 
result is to discourage from doing 
business in those states all nursery- 
men except a relatively small number 
whose volume of business makes it 
worth while for them to cope with 
the problem. 


Lumry Shows Packages. 


After the general statement by 
Secretary White, Carl Lumry, of the 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia., testified as to the cost of 
meeting the regulations to his and 
other nursery firms. He discussed in 
detail post-office terminal inspection 
requirements and illustrated, by the 
use of several run-of-the-mill pack- 
ages which he had shipped down in 
advance, the number of tags and la- 
bels which were involved in getting 
certain shipments into certain states. 
One package which he used as an ex- 
ample had to carry seven distinct spe- 
cial tags upon it. 

He also explained graphically what 
happens in the post office when such 
small packages are inspected. Most of 
the mail-order packages are wrapped 
without string through the use of 
gummed paper. He illustrated effec- 
tively for the committee that the in- 
spectors would be lost in attempting 
to rewrap these packages of perish- 
able material in a manner which 
would permit them to reach the cus- 
tomer in a satisfactory condition. 


He offered data from his firm's 
records showing that, out of 200,000 
or more packages shipped in a year, 
the condemnations received from all 
states amounted to one-hundredth of 
one per cent per year—more than 
half of which was due to an error in 
labeling and not to any claimed pest 
infestation. The logical conclusion, 
naturally, was that the enforcement 
of post-office terminal inspection was 
not intercepting dangerous plant 
pests on nursery stock and therefore 
it served no good purpose, and the 
cost involved far outweighed any ad- 
vantages which might accrue to the 
state of destination. Congressman 
Williams, of Missouri, asked if the 
best solution to this problem was not 
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SURPLUS EVERGREENS 


DUNDEE JUNIPER 


er10 Per 100 
2%to3 ft., xxx, B&aB. $11.50 $165.00 
3 to3% ft, xxx, BAB 225.00 


BLACK HILLS SPRUCE 


Ol & te 


100.00 
135.00 
200.00 
250.00 


xxx, B&B 


Visit our nurseries and make your own 
selections. Write for our complete list. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 113 Thiensville, Wis. 








SEEDLINGS 


Juniperus Virginiana 
(Northern Wisconsin Type) 
Per 100 Per 1000 


6to Q9ins. ....$3.00 $25.00 
9 tol2ins. .... 4.00 35.00 


UECKE 


EVERGREEN NURSERY 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 











POTTED EVERGREENS 


ee Meaty for May 1 
cumtoeras — Andere. | Desccstene, 
ina, prostrata, excelsa 
stricta, 2%-in. pots 
Taxus cuspidata capitata, 
-in. pots 
_— Hicksil, 2-in. 
Pyramidal Arbor-vi 
Woodward's Globe Arber- vi 
2-in. pots 
EVERGREEN GRAFTS 
Juniperus virginiana Canaert 
Juniperus virginiana 
Juniperus virginiana 
Juniperus scopulorum Hil’ . 
Silver 25 
Write for List of Other Stock. 


HOOK’S NURSERY Box 25 Highwood, Il 








EVERGREENS 


Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 
Write for price list 
J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 
T. G. OWEN & SON, INC, 
South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 
Columbus, Miss. 











JUNIPERUS STRICTA 


(Spiny Greek) 
Strong rooted tip cuttings 
$3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 


J. B. BEALLE 


Greenwood, Mississippi 
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the repeal of the law, and Congress- 
man Rees, of Kansas, wondered why 
the law had ever been passed in the 
first place. 

Thomas Beesley, of the National 
Council of Business Mail Order 
Users, followed with further testi- 
mony on post-office terminal inspec- 
tion requirements, substantiating that 
of the nurserymen and pointing out 
the unconstitutionality of the law 
itself. 

Proposals for the solution of the 
problem of interstate trade barriers, 
advanced by other witnesses before 
the committee, ranged from the 
formation of a permanent Congres- 
sional committee to work with the 
Council of State Governors and 
other agencies for the amendment or 
repeal of the offending state legisla- 
tion, to their invalidation through an 
act of Congress as a last resort. 


ROSE SOCIETY MEETING. 


The 1940 spring meeting of the 
American Rose Society will be held in 
California, beginning at Pasadena, 
April 25, with registration at the 
Huntington hotel. There will be two 
full days of program at Pasadena, 
and April 27 the members will trans- 
fer to San Diego for a two days’ 
visit with the San Diego Rose Society. 
From there members will journey to 
the San Francisco bay district, wind- 
ing up the spring program with the 
East Bay Counties Rose Society, in 
Oakland. 

R. Marion Hatton, Sec’y. 





CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE. 


The San Fernando valley division 
of the nurserymen’s section of the 
Horticultural Institute met the eve- 
ning of March 14 at Silva's Nursery, 
Reseda, Cal., to conclude plans for ac- 
tivities as a part of the institute. 
William Silva is chairman of the 
group, the formation of which was 
begun by Mr. McIntyre, of the Toluca 
Lake Nursery, Los Angeles. The in- 
stitute is now sending out a small 
printed leaflet announcing its monthly 
meetings and giving items of interest 
concerning its members and their ac- 
tivities. 

Opal Scarborough, executive secre- 
tary of the Horticultural Institute, 
who conducts the Garden Club of the 
Air, will now be heard for a half- 
hour period, beginning at 10 a. m. 
each Sunday morning, over station 


KECA. Sponsoring the current series 
of programs are Aggeler & Musser 
Seed Co., Los Angeles; Bandini Fer- 
tilizer Co., Los Angeles, and Moore's 
Nursery, Inglewood. 





MEET AT LOS ANGELES. 


Members of the Southern Califor- 
nia Horticultural Institute held their 
March meeting at the Elks’ Club 
quarters, Los Angeles, with the new- 
ly organized nurserymen’s group get- 
ing the spotlight. Before dinner, 
nurserymen met, with Chairman 
Kenneth Bishop presiding over a dis- 
cussion on “How the Nurseryman 
Can Capitalize on His Business.” In 
the manner of an open forum, this 
brought out a number of interesting 
expressions by those experienced in 
various phases of the business. 

Features of the institute meeting, 
which convened after dinner, with 
President Murray C. McNeil presid- 
ing, were talks by two members. Jess 
Watt, of the Armstrong Nurseries, 
Ontario, showed a display of rare 
fruits, shrubs and plants and spoke 
interestingly on their origin and uses. 
Einar Matson, of Moore's Nursery, 
Inglewood, recently toured Alaska 
and Canada, where he took colored 
motion pictures of gardens, land- 
scapes and other interesting features, 
which he showed and discussed prin- 
cipally from the gardener’s view- 
point. 

Pep talks were made by the cap- 
tains of the membership drive com- 
mittees, with Kenneth Bishop, of 





Colorado -Grown 


Chinese Elm, seedlings and 
transplants. 


Caragana Arborescens, transplants 


only. 

Now booking orders for spring 
shipment in combination carloads. 
Wholesale list on request. 

Eastern representative 


Ralph R. Coe 


Box 253, Painesville, Ohio. 
Swink Nursery Company 
Box 330 


Swink, Colorado 








Field- Grown 
Rosebushes 


HOWARD ROSE CO. | 


Hemet, California 








Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Bishop & Matthews, chairman of the 
nurserymen’s group, and W. D. 
Fraser, chairman of the group includ- 
ing seedsmen, landscape men, allied 
manufacturers and amateur garden- 
ers. Manfred Meyberg, of the Ger 
main Seed & Plant Co., chairman of 
the membership committee, encour- 
aged his aids to renewed activity. 
Over a dozen new members were re- 
ported. 

Announcement was made of the 
$5 prize offer for the best name sub- 
mitted by a member for the new 
monthly bulletin to be sent out be- 
fore the meetings by the institute 
office. 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Frederick Leissler, formerly with 
Noble Hoggson, landscape architect, 
Seattle, is now associated with the 
National Park Service, at Olympia. 

Exceptional springlike weather 
during February and March enabled 





PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


Nursery Co. 
306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 





To the Trade only 


A GENERAL LINE OF 
NURSERY STOCK 


including the following: 


FRUIT TREES 

ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 

FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 

NUT TREES 

SMALL FRUITS 

SHADE and FLOWERING TREES 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 

CONIFERS and BROADLEAF 
EVERGREENS 

VINES and CLIMBERS 

PORTLAND-GROWN ROSES 

BULBS and HARDY PERENNI- 
ALS 


Also a complete line of NURSERY 
SUPPLIES 





Deciduous stock is still in good dor- 
mant condition and can be shipped 
on short notice. You may wire 
your order at our expense. 





Oregon-Grown 
Quality Guaranteed 
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The season is advancing. Write today 
for our Wholesale Trade List. Many 
varieties of conifers and broad-leaved 
evergreens effered. No packing charge. 
Shipping costs paid on lining-out stock 
to any point in the United States or 
Canada. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 








FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 
Apple, Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
Myrobalan 
Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery 
Stock. 

Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens. 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 
New catalogue now ready. 
Combination carloads to eastern dis- 

tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A, Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 








Sturdy Northern-grown 
Evergreens 


Austrian Pine, 6 to 8-in. sdigs....$15. 
Norway Pine, 6 to 8-in. sdigs. e 
Ponderosa Pine, 6 to 8-in. sdigs... 
Scotch Pine, 8 to 12-in. sdigs...... 
White Pine, 4 to 6-in. sdigs....... 
Black Hills Spruce, 2 to 4-in. sdigs. 
Colorado Spruce, 4 to 6-in. sdigs.. 
Norway Spruce, 6 to 8-in. sdigs... 


FERNDALE NURSERY 


Askov, Minn. 








Per 1000 
Boysenberry Tips, (strong) 
Youngberry Tips, (strong) 
Cuthbert Suckers, (strong) 
Newburgh Suckers, (strong) 
Taylor Suckers, (strong) 


DENISON & BLAIR 
Troutdale, 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Send for List 
Willis Nursery Company 


Ottawa, Kansas 








the nurserymen to fill all landscape 
orders. The remarkable weather has 
brought out the buying public, and 
the nurserymen are delighted with 
the promise of a good season. 

Advice on the growing and care of 
ornamental shrubs and roses was 
given by experts to 175 Seattle gar- 
deners who registered for the open- 
ing session of a two-day course of- 
fered by the University of Washing: 
ton and University of Washington 
Arboretum. 

The cities of Tacoma, Puyallup 
and Sumner were joint sponsors of 
the seventh annual Puyallup valley 
daffodil festival, the last week in 
March. A full program of sports, 
music, dancing, flower shows and 
other activities was carried out. The 
feature event was the annual daffodil 
festival parade, starting from Tacoma 
at 10 o'clock, passing through Puyal- 
lup at 1 o'clock and arriving at Sum- 
ner at 2 o'clock. More than thirty 
floral floats, ten bands, seven march- 
ing units and seven drum and bugle 
corps were in the parade. 

Jacob Umlauff, superintendent of 
Seattle parks, has just completed a 
half-mile landscaping project border- 
ing on Aurora avenue, a 6-lane high- 
way at the northern part of Wood- 
lawn park. Hundreds of outstanding 
Japanese cherries have been assem- 
bled. Many Cornus florida, Prunus 
Persica and Viburnum tomentosum, 
together with other attractive shrubs, 
have been used. W. L. Fulmer. 


ACROSTIC. 


Washington nurserymen 

Are especially fortunate, having 
Soil, plus a varied climate, that 
Harmonizes in the production of 
Immense quantities of all types of 
Nursery stock that’s suitable for 
Growing on, when shipped and 
Transplanted in any soil, climate, 
Outside of Washington state where 
New nursery material is needed. 


Nursery stock, in order to be 
Uniform, transplant safely, needs 
Root systems enabling plants to 
Stand transplanting shock. Every 
Effort is made by our growers to 
Regularly transplant all 
Young stock, forming a base that 
Minimizes loss from exposure and 
Extreme changes of soils until 
Natural growth has been restored. 
Howard E. Andrews. 





A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








Oregon-Grown 


SELECT 
NURSERY STOCK 


Catalogue on request 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


Route 6, Box 92 
Portland, Oregon 








OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


1S 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








CHINESE ELM SEED 
Genuine, hardy North China Strain. 
High germination seed gathered 

from isolated trees of good type. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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New Varieties of Small Fruits 


Evaluation of Recent Introductions in Strawberries, Raspberries and Blueberries Presented 
at Recent Maryland Short Course by George M. Darrow, Lee Allen and S. W. Rayner 


George M. Darrow, of the horti- 
cultural station of the U.S.D.A., at 
Beltsville, Md., nationally famous for 
his work with strawberries, described 
some of the recent small fruit intro- 
ductions. Among strawberries, he 
mentioned the following: 

North Star, a U.S.D.A. introduc- 
tion of 1939, with a berry of large 
size, beautiful color and excellent 
quality, has one disadvantage in that 
it produces a small number of plants, 
resulting in a limited stand. Plantings 
require liberal fertilization to produce 
best results. 

Fairmore is the firmest of all 
varieties for southern planting and 
one of the best for the eastern North 
Carolina section. The quality of the 
fruit is high and the plants are 
disease-resistant. Norfolk is about 
the northern limit of its production. 

Catskill is a hardy variety and ex- 
tremely productive, producing good 
crops of fruit each year. It is only a 
fair shipper, and the quality is not 
the highest, but because of its produc- 
tiveness it will probably be grown ex- 
tensively in the north for the next 
few years. 

B-K-6-30 is a disease-resistant berry 
of better quality than Klondike and 
does best in Louisiana and other 
parts of the south. The fruit is too 
small if grown in the north. 

Pathfinder, a 1939 New Jersey in- 
troduction, is a productive variety. 
The fruit is beautiful, but not of the 
highest quality. The plants are re- 
sistant to red stele, but are subject 
to leaf spot, and the fruit is suscept- 
ible to “black seed,” which at times 
renders it unmarketable. 

There are several Tennessee selec- 
tions being tested which look ex- 
tremely promising. 

Some Texas selections, such as 
Alamo, Ranger and Rio Grande, spot 
so badly that they are worthless for 
eastern cultivation. 

Among raspberries, Sunrise, a 
1940 U.S.D.A. introduction, is resist- 
ant to leaf spot. It fruits quite early, 
and the berries are not of large size. 
It is excellent for southern cultiva- 
tion. 

The variety Taylor, originated at 
the New York experiment station, is 
about the largest-fruited and the 


most productive variety of raspberry 
at the present time. It is of fine 
quality and is excellent for the home 
garden. It leaf-spots so badly in 
Maryland that it must be sprayed 
continually. 

Marcy is the largest of the red 
raspberries, but it spots so badly in 
Maryland it cannot be grown. How- 
ever, it may turn out to be a coming 
variety for more northern sections. 

Indian Summer, another New 
York introduction, is a fall-fruiting 
variety of fine quality, but it leaf- 
spots badly farther south. 

The varieties Washington and 
Takoma leaf-spot so badly they are 
out of the question for eastern grow- 
ing. 

Among blueberries, Burlington 
was described as the largest of all. 
The plants make excellent growth; 
the fruit is of fine quality, and it is 
an excellent keeper. 

Pemberton is a vigorous variety of 
excellent quality and productive. It 
bears the largest average berry of any 
commercial variety. It is a late-sea- 
son berry, coming in about the time 


of Rubel. 


Atlantic is a late variety that is 
fairly vigorous and bears fine fruit. 

Dixie bears the largest fruit of all 
the late Dr. Coville’s crosses. The 
berries are of tremedous size. There 
are not many bearing plants in exist- 
ence at the present time, and so its 
commercial value remains to be dis- 
covered. 

Weymouth bears large fruit and it 
has good habits, but its commercial 
value is unknown. 

Stanley is the best of all the com 
mercial varieties of blueberries. The 
fruit is not large, but the flavor is 
unsurpassed. 

Warham is a Massachusetts va- 
riety, makes a fine bush and produces 
a fair quantity of fruit of fairly good 
quality. 

Concord is a good grower and the 
fruit is of fine color, but the quality 
is only fair. 

Scammell has made an excellent 
showing in North Carolina. How- 
ever, it is a midseason berry and in 
that section earlier varieties are pre 
ferred. 

Out of seventeen varieties, ninety- 
eight per cent of the commercial acre- 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Send three copies of ‘Compiling a New Nursery List.’ The copy received 
is so valuable and is in such demand in the drafting room that I want addi- 
tional copies in the library.”—William E. Harries, Landscape Architect, 





nurseries. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is remittance for 


C] 1 copy, 40 cents 





COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 
By L. C. CHADWICK 


Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 


96 pages—40c per copy 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST.” 
C) 3 copies, $1.00. 
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PHLOX PHLOX PHLOX 


Remember phlox growing has long 
been one of our specialties. Buy your 
plants this spring from one of the larger 
growers and from a long list of g de- 
pendable varieties. Special prices on 
large quantity orders. We offer both 
heavy field-grown plants and lining-out 
grade. 


Write for complete wholesale trade list. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 
Charles City, Iowa. 








BUTTERFLY BUSH 


Buddleia De de France, long spikes, 
wine colored; favorite for summer cut 
flowers outdoors. Field-grown, sturdy 


plants. 
Per 100 


600 12 to 18 ins., 20 per bundle.... 
Buddleia Alternifolia, lavender, 
globe-shaped flowers in each leaf joint; 
spring blooming; hardy. Field-grown, 
sturdy plants. 
Per 100 


600 2 to 3 ft., 10 per bundle 
900 18 to 24 ins., 10 per bundle... 
Lining-out size 


VERHALEN NURSERY CO. 


Scottsville, Tex. 








LILACS 


Charles X, on own roots, 15 to 20 inches 
high, 1 to 3 canes. Once Spenapenates. 
$15.00 per 100. 25 at 100 rate. 

30 acres of Peonies. 


KLEHM’S PEONY FARMS 
Arlington Heights, Il. 








GYPSOPHILA BRISTOL FAIRY 
Fine strain. 2%-in. rose pots, $2.30 per 10, 
$18.00 per 100. 
GYPSOPHILA BODGERI 
Double, pink-tinted. 2%-in. pots, $1.50 per 10, 


per 100. 
(25 plants at the 100 rate. Cash with order.) 


CORLISS BROS. Inc., Nurseries 
Reynard Street Gloveester, Mass. 








HARDY PHLOX 


Rooted cuttings for lining out. Send 
for prices on a selected list of varieties, 
including some outstanding new ones. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


Waldron, Indiana 














QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, O. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








Hardy Amelia Cushion Mums 
NOW READY—NOW READY 
Pink, $25.00 r 1000. Red, White and 

Bronze, $35.00 per 1000. 
YELLOW Cushion, $50.00 per 1000. 
100 at 1000 rates. Catalogue. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
ELLERSON, VA. 














HERBS 


fet-qrome pt ants; over a hundred varieties. 

Dried Herbs tor Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 

New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








age is planted in the south to Mis- 
sionary, Klondike and Blakemore; in 
the middle states, Dorsett and Fair- 
fax; in the north, Dunlap; on the 
west coast, Marshall, and in the 
northwest, Red Heart. 

One of the factors why all varieties 
of strawberries will not do equally 
well in all sections of the country is 
the response of the plants to the 
length of day. Other factors are 
leaf spot, which prevents the west 
coast varieties from being grown in 
the east, and mildew, which prevents 
many varieties from being grown in 
the northwest. 

For the home gardener in the east, 
the varieties Fairfax, Dorsett. and 
Blakemore are recommended. 

Mr. Darrow said that, irrespective 
of conflicting reports, the yellows- 
resistant Blakemore strain is still 
holding free of the disease. 

To the question as to the soil for 
blueberries, the answer was a gener- 
ally sandy, peaty soil on the acid 
side, well drained, but with a good 
supply of underground moisture. The 
pH should range from 4.5 to 5. If 
it drops below 4.5, add lime to bring 
it up to the proper balance. If above 
pH 5, don’t grow blueberries. One 
may try lowering the pH by experi- 
menting with sulphur, sulphuric acid 
or aluminum sulphate. 


Popularizing New Strawberries. 


Lee Allen, one of the largest berry 
plant producers on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, told of the methods 
available to bring before the public 
new varieties of small fruits. He em- 
phasized the point that no one 
variety of berry is satisfactory in all 
sections of the country. 

Before a new variety can be in- 
troduced and advertised, it should be 
thoroughly tested in all sections of 
the country and then should be 
pushed only in those sections from 
which the reports were good. 

In the old days, the only source of 
new varieties was existing plantings 
and individual imagination. Now, the 
U.S.D.A. and the various state ex- 
periment stations devote considerable 
time to the breeding of small fruits. 

No vast sums of money can be 
spent these days in the popularizing 
of a new variety. In fact, the amount 
is limited to color prints in the cata- 
logue and folders, articles in horti- 
cultural magazines and newspaper ad- 
vertising. One of the best means is 
the news stories put out by the 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


Per 100 
Flowering Crabe—fine bench grafts 
ready to plant in the field 
's, fragrant double pink. 
Eleyi, semi-double red. 
N deep rose red. 


ledzw ee 
Fioribunda, single rose carmine. 
leckeri, early pink. 
French Lilac G 
Chas. X, single violet red. 
Ludwig Spaeth, s. deep purple. 
= eae, from fine red pa- 


Aronia, _ fruited, 12 to 18 ins., 


» 9 to 12 ins., nice. 
2-yr., 9 to 12 


Eu. Mountain Ash, 2 to 3 ft., fine. 
Chinese Elm, 2 to 3 ft., fin 


THE HARMON NURSERY — Prospect, Ohio 

















We Specialize in 


OWN ROOT 
FRENCH LILACS 


60 Varieties. Many of the scarcer kinds 
not found elsewhere. All sizes up to 6 to 
6 feet. 

ES A fine stock of 
CHINESE ELM 4.005, oStinas, 


sota-grown trees. 5 to 6 ft. and 6 to 8 ft. 








Brand Peony Farms *fatican mas 











AMERICAN BITTERSWEET 


The vine which is fast becoming popular. 
The berries are in big demand for winter 


bouguets. 

Per 100 
Celastrus Scandens, 2-yr., No. 1. .$10.00 
Celastrus Scandens, l-yr., No. 1.. 8.00 
Good heavy plants. Order now and have 
them shipped when and how you wish. 
No extra packing charge. 
A good assortment of other stock at 
surplus prices. 


WerieséhY 


Albert Lea, Minn. 
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The Best Three 
BUTTERFLY BUSHES 


ever offered 


Buddleia Charming (Pink), 2-in. 
pots, $10.00 per 100, $80.00 per 1000 


Buddieia Dubonnet (Wine-colored), 
2-in. pots, $18.00 per 100, $150.00 
per 1000 


Buddiela Orchid Beauty (Cattleya- 
lilac), 2-in. pots, $6.50 per doz.; 
$50.00 per 100. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


NATIVE rom oe 
Write for wholesale trade list 
E. C. MORAN 
Medora, N. D. 
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U.S.D.A. and the experiment sta- 
tions. Such stories are accepted by 
the newspapers of the country as real 
news, and an enormous amount of 
publicity is received from them. 


Popular Small Fruits. 


S. W. Rayner, describing what the 
public wants in small fruits, said that 
of all the small fruits the strawberry 
is, by far, the most widely grown and 
has the greatest economic value. 
Strawberries are seldom fruited 
longer than two years; thus, the 
varieties having the most desirable 
characteristics for the requirements 
and conditions of the respective 
localities are quickly and clearly indi- 
cated by the acreage planted to each 
variety. 

A new introduction that is out- 
standing in certain respects may in- 
crease in five or six years from a 
few scattered trial plantings to be 
the major variety in the section to 
which it is adapted. Because of this, 
it is believed strawberries will more 
clearly and accurately indicate these 
requirements than any other fruit in 
this class. 

As an example, he mentioned the 
variety Blakemore. This was selected 
from a cross of Missionary and 
Premier made by the U.S.D.A. in 
1923 and introduced in 1930. Today 
there is a larger acreage planted to 
Blakemore than any other variety 
growing in the United States. Why 
this quick acceptance? It has a firm 
berry that will stand long-distance 
shipping and refrigeration with the 
minimum loss of quality and appear- 
ance. The fruit is light red and does 
not darken or become soft, even 
when overripe. It is adapted to the 
climate and the length of day of the 
south, where strawberries are usually 
grown in large acreages and the mar- 
kets are at a long distance. Under 
these conditions, firmness and color 
are greater considerations than pro- 
ductiveness and size. 

Blakemore is a vigorous grower 
and is resistant to leaf diseases. In 
the south it is easily grown and 
makes a good fruiting row. During 
the long summer days in the north 
it makes a rapid and vigorous growth 
and produces too many runner 
plants. In this section firmness and 
keeping qualities are not so impor- 
tant, as the markets are near by. Fur- 
thermore, small fruits here are grown 
in small acreages, allowing the ber- 
ries to be picked closely. 


Premier is the hardiest and most 
frost-resistant of the present varieties 
of strawberries. It is the most widely 


planted variety in the north and _ 


north central states because of its de- 
pendability and productiveness. This 
variety is adapted to a wide range of 
soil types and is a vigorous grower 
under northern conditions. 

The greatest progress in the im- 
provement of the quality and flavor 
of the strawberry came with the de- 
velopment of Dorsett and Fairfax in 
1923. Both of these varieties are now 
widely grown, and though they are 
not so hardy or so frost-resistant as 
Premier, a greater amount of acreage 
is probably devoted to them. These 
varieties are adapted to conditions as 
far south as North Carolina and are 
grown there commercially in large 
quantities. These varieties are highly 
prized for their delicious flavor and 
the high dessert quality and, at their 
best, are productive and bring much 
better returns than the average 
varieties. 

A case was cited of a Pennsylvania 
grower who had an acre of Fairfax 
under irrigation last year. From these 
plants his gross sales value was a 
little over $1,200. It had been dry, 
and good berries were scarce. This 
shows the possibility of this variety 
when properly grown. 

Catskill was described as the most 
popular variety for midseason har- 
vest in the north. Its success has 
been phenomenal. It has the same 
superior qualities as Premier, hardi- 
ness, dependability and productive- 
ness plus tremendous size. 


CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 

MAPLE, Norway, up to 3! ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 


POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 


BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 


SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 

CHERRY, I-year. 

PEACH. 


All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 





Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 
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There is a definite need for late 
varieties to extend the harvest period. 

In the south and south central 
states, Aroma fills the bill. It is an 
excellent shipper and produces large 
attractive fruit of a fair quality. In 
the north, Chesapeake is used for the 
late crop. This variety has definite 
soil preferences. It produces runners 
sparingly and is considered one of 
the most difficult varieties to grow. 
The fruit is firm and of an excellent 
quality. It blooms late, but is seldom 
injured by late frosts. 

In a few of the present strawberry 
varieties there are all of the desirable 
characteristics that one could ask for 
If these could be bred into one va 
riety, what a berry it would be! It 
would have the firmness, flavor, 
growth habit and clean foliage of 
Fairfax; the shape and beauty of 
Dorsett; the adaptability and hardi- 
ness of Premier; the productiveness 
and size of Catskill; the disease-resist- 
ance of Aberdeen, and the color and 
shipping quality of Blakemore. Some 
of these days plant breeders will de- 
velop this berry. J. C.C. 





ESTIMATING CHARTS 


By JOHN SURTEES 


The new Ready Reckoner for Tree 
Balls, Tree Pits, Lawns, Hedges, Ex- 
cavation, Topsoil, Humus, Manure, 
Areas, Weights, Carloads, Truckloads 
and much other information. 


They Save Time. They Save Errors. 


Over 200 sizes Tree Balls, 800 sizes 
Tree Pits, Truckloads, Carloads, 
Quantities, Weights, Areas. All fig- 
ured out for immediate reference. 


The Useful Ready Reckoner 
and Guide for Estimating 


For Nurserymen, Landscape Archi- 
tects and Contractors, Colleges, High- 
way and Park Departments. 


Second edition now in print. 


Price $2.00 


For sale by 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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PEACH TREES 


in large quantities 


BOYSENBERRY 


l-yr. No. 1 Tips and Transplants 


BLUEBERRY 


l-yr. Rooted Cuttings 
2 and 3-yr. Plants 


STRAWBERRY — RASPBERRY 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 








HARDY FRUITS 


Haralson Apple 
Manchurian Apricots 
Red Lake Currant 
Fredonia Grape 
Taylor Red Raspberry 
Mary Washington Asparagus 
Americana Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O.S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 








If it’s new for 
the Northwest, we have it! 


In quantity, we grow: 
New Red Lake Currant 
McDonald and Ruby Rhuharb 
Cornus Elegantissima 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
Physocarpus Monogynus 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding 

Farm originations 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Stillwater, Minnesota 








CERTIFIED RASPBERRY PLANTS 


75,000 Indian Summer (Everbearing), 
Taylor, Marcy, Chief, St. Regis, etc. 
No. 1 and heavy Transplants. Quality 
stock. Attractively priced. 


BERT BAKER Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY 
PLANTS 
Various ages. Six varieties. 


HARRY WAKEMAN Bangor, Mich. 








Specializing in Vegetable Roots 


Asparagus - Rhubarb - Horseradish 
1, 2 and 3-year-old 
Also BERRY PLANTS Send for List 


FIELD’S NURSERY weenie ns 
Post Office, SEWELL, Box 40, N. J. 











JACKSON & PERKINS FIRE. 


A large building used by the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., at Newark, N. Y., 
for storing and packing roses and 
other plants was razed by fire Sunday 
evening, March 17, with a resulting 
loss of the contents, representing 
plants and shipping supplies. The 
flames were discovered by a watch- 
man about 10 p. m., and in response 
to the alarm all village firemen turned 
out with their apparatus. A lack of 
water hampered control efforts, only 
one 6-inch main serving the area in 
which the block-long structure was 
located. 

Because newspaper reports had 
wide publication setting the amount 
of the damage as high as $500,000, 
Jackson & Perkins Co. telegraphed: 
“Only one of our buildings was 
burned and only a small percentage 
of our stock lost. The reports were 
greatly exaggerated and we are glad 
to be able to tell you that the fire 
consumed only a service and packing 
building containing shipping supplies 
and some plants located a full half 
mile from our main storage buildings, 
which are intact. Our stock is com- 
plete and in perfect condition. Our 
business this spring will be cared for 
promptly and carefully as usual.” 

Released a few days later, a press 
statement read: 

“A modern industrial structure, 
the last word in engineering skill, will 
begin to rise within thirty days from 
the charred ruins of the fire which 
did damage to the extent of $125,000, 
at the nurseries of Jackson & Per- 
kins Co. 

“The building which was de- 
stroyed, a half mile from the main 
nursery and fully covered by insur- 
ance, had been used for storage and 
shipping purposes only. The new 
building, estimated to cost in excess 
of $200,000, will be much larger and 
more complete in facilities in order 
to expedite the handling of an un- 
precedented volume of business re- 
ceived by the company during the 
first three months of the year.” 


STOCK is still moving in the Pa- 
cific northwest, reports Avery H. 
Steinmetz, of the Portland Whole- 
sale Nursery Co., Portland, Ore., and 
it looks as though there would be 
shortages in many lines for next 
season. 


TrTTY 
ROTOTD) 
Ree UV & Pat OF. 


For Peach Borer Control 


ROTOTOX is made with Ethylene Di- 
chloride which was recommended for the 
borer in an article appearing in the March 
15, 1940, issue of the American Nurseryman, 
page 34. 

ROTOTOX contains Rotenone and Penetrol 
and is widely used for the control of hard- 
to-kill insects such as Gladiolus thrips on the 
bulbs and plants; European corn borer in 
Dahlias; Cyclamen mite or “Delphinium 
Blacks;"" red spider, leaf hopper and many 
other pests. It is splendid for spraying orna- 
mentals and fruit and vegetables. ROTO- 
TOX is safe and economical! too. 

20-page Green Booklet free with order or 

on request. Ask for Peach borer control di- 
rections. 
POSTPAID PRICES: 8 oz. (makes 12 to 24 
gals.), $1.00; 1 pt., $1.75; 1 qt.. $3.00; % gal., 
$5.00; 1 gal.. $10.00; 5 gals., $45.00, prepaid; 
terms cash with order. 


THE ROTOTOX COMPANY 


8124 Yale Street East Williston, N. Y. 





Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach Seeds, send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 


9000 No. 1 Mahaleb Seedlings 


PEACHES, 18 to 24 ins., 2to3 ft., 3 to 

4 ft.: Elberta, Champion, J. H. Hale, 

Halehaven, Belle of Georgia, Carman, 

Chinese Cling, Crawford's Lake, South 

Haven, Early Wheeler, Early Elberta, 

Japan Blood Dwarf, earliest red free- 

stone 

GRAPES, Caco, No. 1. 

—_ UMS, Spata, Compass, Waneta, 2 to 3 
5/16- 

i: Ac KBE RRY, 

ins. 10,00 


ee SSIAN OLIVE, 12 to 18 ins., 


ELDORADO BLACKBERRY. 

All first-class stock, graded, 
sell. 

Write or wire for prices. 


Winfield Nurseries, Winfield, Kan. 











northern type, 12 to 18 


2 to 3 ft., 


priced to 








Nursery Stock — Michigan Peat 
Leading Growers in the U. S. 

I represent ’em in New York 
and Vicinity 
ARTHUR DUMMETT 
Jobber and Broker— Wholesale Only 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Hillcrest 1977 M 


PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 

















We offer genera! line of 


FRUIT TREES 


Heavy on Apple and Peach. Can furnish 
by carload. Send us your want list. 
Write for prices. 


COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 














White-fringed Beetle 


Conference on Control Measures Held by 
Trade with Officials at New Orleans 


Nurserymen of south Louisiana 
view the future with less foreboding 
as a result of a conference with Wash- 
ington officials on the white-fringed 
beetle campaign for 1940, held March 
15 at New Orleans. It was an- 
nounced that the eradication campaign 
will be along the same lines as last 
year, but a recommendation was 
adopted that a local committee be es- 
tablished to confer from time to time 
with the government men and work 
out measures that will cause the least 
harm and friction. 


Other recommendations, presented 
by Dan A. Newsham, chairman of the 
white-fringed beetle committee of the 
Louisiana State Horticultural Associa- 
tion, will also be adopted, it was in- 
dicated. These include: 1. Unre- 
stricted movement of plants within 
the restricted area. 2. Certification of 
nurseries found clean of beetles. 3. 
Increasing the federal government's 
research on the beetle. 

From Washington, D. C., were 
B. M. Gaddis, in charge of the divi- 
sion of domestic plant quarantines, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; R. A. Shields, his assistant; 
H. T. Young, in charge of beetle re- 
search work, and L. J. Padget, in 
charge of the control and quarantine 
work on the beetle. M. S. Yeomans, 
chairman of the National Plant Board, 
also attended. 


Don’t Wait Longer. 


Vitamin By 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY: 


Get Your Supply Now! 


Vitamin B, is essential to root 


W. E. Anderson, state entomologist 
of Louisiana, conducted the meeting. 
Florists and nurserymen who were 
present were Harry Papworth, Henry 
Kraak, Frank J. Reyes, Sr.; Peter A. 
Chopin, Max Scheinuk, Peter D. 
Nielsen, Elmer A. Farley and George 
P. Dupuy, all of New Orleans, and 
Sam Scheinuk, Baton Rouge. Other 
interests affected by the campaign— 
the beekeepers, market gardeners and 
dairymen—made the meeting a large 
one. 

Mr. Gaddis admitted that the 
white-fringed beetle has done no ap- 
preciable economic damage in Louis- 
iana, but said that if it were spread 
from infested areas here to other sec- 
tions, it would cause enormous losses. 
Fortunately for the control work, he 
said, the beetle cannot fly and can 
walk only three-quarters of a mile in 
a year. But it can be spread on 
clothing, in automobiles and by rail- 
road shipments, especially of agricul- 
tural produce. 

The infested areas in south Louisi- 
ana are in Orleans, Jefferson, St. 
Bernard and Plaquemines parishes. 
Infestation has also been reported in 
Baton Rouge, La., and Lake Arthur, 
Tex. 

Mr. Gaddis said he has reason to 
believe that in some areas of control 
the beetle has been eradicated, but 
he will not be able to say for sure 


ROOT TONIC 
GROWTH STIMULANT 


Healthier Plants 
Revitalized Roots 
No Root Shock in Transplanting 
Root Rot Prevented Cuttings Stimulated 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


until another year has passed. If this 
proves to be the fact, he said, it will 
prove that the beetle can be destroyed, 
as the fruit fly in Florida and the pink 
bollworm in Louisiana were eradi 
cated. 

From mid-June to mid-August, 
herbicidal spray will be applied along 
railroad right of ways, near lumber 
yards and around processing plants 
and other places where restricted ar- 
ticles are stored or congregated. Cal- 
cium arsenate or Cryolite in the case 
of tender-foliaged plants will be 
dusted on vegetation along highways, 
in vacant city lots, along the Missis- 
sippi river levee, in and around nurs- 
eries and in waste and abandoned 
areas. These measures have proved 
most effective, said Mr. Gaddis. 





METHYL BROMIDE. 


For White-fringed Beetle. 


Circular B.E.P.Q. 503 was revised 
March 15 to provide that soil balls 
seven inches in diameter may be ex- 
posed for eight hours at a minimum 
temperature of 65 degrees for treat- 
ment of nursery stock by a solution of 
methyl! bromide for larve of the white- 
fringed beetle. The modification is 
restricted, however, to the common 
species, Pantomorus laucoloma Boh., 
and does not apply to such treatment 
for the new species, P. peregrinus 
Buch., known to exist at present at 
Gulfport and certain other points in 
Mississippi. For the latter, the former 
specifications remain in effect, limiting 
the treatment to balled and burlapped 


Bigger Flowers 
New Growing Energy 





NOW also in handy tablets 


growth, say eminent scientists. Experimenters and users have 
pageeses amazing results. Read the sensational new article in 
February Better Homes & Gardens magazine, page 15. Also see 
Florists’ Review for December 28. 


—the ONLY sensible and ideal 
form of Vitamin B, for the lay- 
man and the user of small 
quantities—and an_ unbeatable 
sales proposition. No measur- 
I offer you the country’s only ing. No drops to count! No stock 
solutions. Just drop tablet in 
water — use immediately! No 
waste. No loss of strength (By; 
in liquid solution isn’t stable— 
tablets keep indefinitely). 

Plant Magic B, tablets come 
in 4 sizes: $1.00, Tic, 50c and 
25c each with FREE instruc- 
tion sheets and free premium 
coupons. 

SPECIAL Free Goods Deal. 

Sensational 25 cent seller; 
packets of self-sell display 
card; free premium coupon; 
free literature; $2.00 per card 
(dozen packets); FREE card 
with every five. 


Don't wait another day. You'll need 
B, for your own use, and also to sell 
to gardeners in your community. 
Take advantage of my new low 


RESALE 


Sell By, with every plant and shrub 
—for extra volume, extra profit. My 
colorful units are fast sellers. When 
you send trial gram order, ask about 
coneees free goods deal on 25 cent 
seller. 


prices. 
COMPLETE Vitamin By; service— 
bulk or resale units; crystals or tab- 
lets; all sizes. 


FREE instructions for use included 


One Gram — Only $5.25 
500 milligrams (trial size)—§2.75 
3 grams—$15.00 
Send check for trial gram TODAY 


JEAN MACLEAN Nursery Dept., 900 — 18th St. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
AGENTS—If you have nursery agents write for our amazing new “Door 
Opener” plan that makes quick money for you and your men—Helps sell 
more nursery stock. 


Big sample 
bottle, 100 
tablets, $1.00 
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GRASS 
SEEDS 


of Fine Quality 


We Specialize in Domestic 
and Imported Turf Grasses 


Ask for samples and prices 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


MAIR,YSVILLE - OHIO 











“Pure Kentucky “ 
BLUE GRASS 
LAWN SEED 


We believe that Nurserymen and Flo- 
rists as a rule give more service and 
value for the money than most any 
other business. Especially then our seed 
appeals to them because we give sincere 
high quality that takes effort to secure. 
At harvest time we go into the flelds 
and select only the clean, ripe, heavy 
seed and cure and clean it to perfection. 
Every seed Kentucky grown, fresh 1939 
crop, with catalogue and instructions: 
10 Ibs., $2.75; 25 Ibs., $6.00; 50 Ibs., 
$11.50; 100 Ibs., $22.00, less 3% on last 
two sizes. 


WALNUT LAWN FARM 


Lexington, Route 2 N. Ky. 








LAWN GRASS SEED 
Select Recleaned 


Velvet Lawn Mixture 
Kentucky Blue Grass, extra 


Rye 


A. H. Hummert Seed Co. 
2746-48 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 











ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND 


A new y Michigan 
State College. Moderately priced and applied cold 
with a brush. Used also as a protective coa' 


rush 
grafting wax and wax heaters. Send for price list. 
Special prices in quantity lots to nurserymen. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, “12.Ni.Cotarn” 


* A 














Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 








nursery stock with balls not larger 
than six inches in diameter, exposed 
twenty-four hours at a temperature 
of 70 degrees or above. The dimen- 
sion of six or seven inches refers to 
diameter or to thickness when the 
soil ball is not spherical. 

The method of treatment is to bury 
the soil balls in sand in boxes or trays 
approximately one foot deep, which 
are watertight. There must be two 
inches of sand between soil balls and 
also above and beneath them. A solu- 
tion of methyl bromide and alcohol 
at a concentration of three-tenths per 
cent methyl bromide and six-tenths 
per cent denatured ethyl alcohol by 
volume in water is applied evenly over 
the surface of the sand around the 
plants at a rate of forty gallons per 
hundred square feet of surface area 
by means of a sprinkling can or 
sprayer. The operator should wear an 
approved gas mask. 


For Japanese Beetle. 


Further experiments in the use of 
methyl bromide fumigation for Jap 
anese beetle larve have indicated 
that the temperature in the dosage 
schedule for fumigation of plants 
with or without soil may be lower 
than the minimum of 63 degrees 
heretofore required, provided there 
is a longer period of exposure. 

The federal bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine consequently 
issued March 22 a revision of supple- 
ment No. | to B. E. P. Q. 499 to pro- 
vide for alternative treatments. If 
the temperature of the soil and air is 
63 degrees, an exposure period of 
two and one-half hours is required; 
if 54 degrees, four hours, and if 50 
degrees, four and one-half hours. 

The dosage is two and one-half 
pounds of methyl bromide per thou- 
sand cubic feet, and the treatment is 
to be applied only to plants with bare 
roots or in 12-inch pots or smaller, or 
in soil balls not larger than twelve 
inches in diameter nor thicker than 
twelve inches when not spherical. 

The list of plants, including green- 
house, perennial and nursery stock 
types, treated experimentally is sub- 
ject to continual expansion and, ac- 
cording to the circular, is too great to 
be included in the instructions. Such 
a list, including also those plants 
which have been injured by the 
treatment, will be supplied upon re- 
quest of the bureau at Washington, 
D.C. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
GOODRICH RUBBER 
BUDDING STRIPS? 


If not, don’t delay longer. Write 
today for FREE SAMPLES. 
Goodrich Rubber Budding 
Strips save you time, trouble and 
money—and assure better results. 
Read what one large user says: 
“All members of our association 
have been using Goodrich Budding 
Strips exclusively since we organ- 
ized in 1933. We have found them 
to be all they are claimed to be. 
Considering the quality of these 
strips, as compared to others, we 
have always been well pleased with 
their prices." So says Mr. T. W. 
Shank, Sec.-Treas., East Texas 
Rose Growers Ass'n. ; 
Goodrich Budding Strips are 
made from stocks specially com- 
pounded for this type of work. 





‘Goodrich 
Ruther 
BUDDING STRIPS 
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New Books and Bulletins 


FOR THE NEW GARDENER. 


The new homeowner who knows 
nothing about gardening, but has the 
ambition to undertake it, will find 
especially instructive and helpful a 
new book, “Be Your Own Gar- 
dener,” by Sterling Patterson, just 
published by Harper & Bros., at 
$2.50. The author has been a news- 
paper reporter and magazine writer, 
so that his pages carry an informal 
and interesting style, while twenty 
years spent in the hobby of garden- 
ing have given him a mass of detailed 
information, which may include some 
pointers for the advanced amateur 
and possibly the commercial planter. 

To the new homeowner the 
author points out the value of pre- 
liminary planning, the importance of 
preparing the soil, the care of lawns, 
methods of maintaining a mixed 
flower border and, in separate chap- 
ters, the uses of perennials, annuals, 
bulbs and evergreens. He sensibly 
discusses pools and rockwork, and 
also garden equipment. A garden 
calendar, an index and a glossary are 
additional features of this helpful 
book. 


GARDENING GUIDE. 


Just from the press is the 1940 
edition of Better Homes & Gardens 
“Gardening Guide,” edited by Alfred 
Carl Hottes, garden editor. It con- 
tains much information, at the nom- 
inal price of 50 cents, for between the 
heavy paper covers are 192 pages of 
articles, apparently reprinted from the 
magazine, having to do with all the 
phases of planning and planting the 
home garden. The last sixteen pages 
differ in the three editions of the book, 
one for the Pacific coast, one for the 
south and one for the central and east- 
ern states. 





BOOK OF GARDENING. 


Those who recall the January 
double number of House and Garden 
devoted to gardening will know what 
the pages look like in House and 
Garden's “Book of Gardening,” just 
issued, at $2. The pages are the large 
size of the magazine, 128 of them 
filled with useful garden information. 
The pages of instructive text are 
bordered with sketches, and there 
must be over 500 of them. It is 


stated that there are over 600 illus- 
trations in the book, fifty-eight of 
them in full color. The latter are in- 
terspersed on pages of enamel paper, 
as are some black and white garden 
views. 

It is a handsome book, bound in a 
bright green cloth cover. If you 
want to recommend a book to cus- 
tomers who wish to learn about gar- 
dening, without any doubt that they 
will get their full money’s worth, 
here is a beautiful book for a modest 
price, authoritative because it was 
written and edited by Richardson 
Wright, editor of House and Garden. 


BOOK BY CONSTANCE SPRY. 


Two years ago Mrs. Constance 
Spry came to this country from Eng- 
land to deliver lectures on flower 
arrangement, and the widespread 
publicity her visit received makes of 
interest the publication of “Con- 
stance Spry’s Garden Notebook,” by 
Alfred A. Knopf, at $3. It contains 
observations on gardens, plants, 
flower arrangements, recipes and re- 
lated topics set forth in easy conver- 
sational style, with many references 
to places, persons and books, grouped 
by months of the year as chapter 
headings. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Amid much that is everyday and 
commonplace appear occasional bits 
of useful information that come from 
the long experience of a woman de- 
voted to the practice of gardening 
and constant thought about it. Forty- 
eight illustrations and a frontispiece 
in color, most of them flower ar- 
rangements, are contained in the vol- 
ume, of which the printing and 
binding are of the handsomest. 


ANOTHER TREE BULLETIN. 


“Transplanting Trees and Other 
Woody Plants” is a welcome and 
valuable addition to the tree pres- 
ervation bulletins issued by the Na- 
tional Park Service, being No. 9 in 
the series, by A. Robert Thompson, 
forester. The latter half of this 64- 
page pamphlet is taken up with big 
tree moving, and the tables, illustra- 
tions and technical information given 
by Mr. Thompson will no doubt be 
studied closely by nurserymen and 
other firms which engage in that op 
eration. Copies of this and other 
bulletins in the series are available 
through the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C., at 10 
cents per copy. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Five New Peach Varieties Espe- 
cially Adapted to Mild Winters,” by 
J. W. Lesley, bulletin 632 of the Cali- 
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fornia agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Berkeley, describes hybrids de- 
veloped at the citrus experiment sta- 
tion, Riverside, Cal. A color plate 
shows two varieties, Rosy and 
Golden State, while Ramona, Her- 
mosa and Sunglow are pictured in 
black and white. Nine pages of text 
in this 20-page bulletin describe the 
varieties completely, as well as their 
origin. 


“A New Selective Spray for the 
Control of Certain Weeds,” by W.A. 
Westgate and R. N. Raynor, bulletin 
634 of the California agricultural ex- 
periment station, Berkeley, relates in 
thirty-six pages the investigations of 
a preparation consisting of thirty per 
cent sodium dinitro-ortho-cresylate 
and seventy per cent water devel- 
oped as a weed spray in France in 
1933 under the proprietary name of 
Sinox. This spray has been used 
throughout central Europe and in 
England as a selective spray on 
cereals and flax. On these crops, as 
well as alfalfa and onions, the foliage 
is not easily wetted by an aqueous 
solution. The spray will almost en- 
tirely run off the leaves and stems of 
such plants as flax, alfalfa and peas 
and off the leaves of cereals, corn and 
onions. Though a few droplets may 
adhere, these will be spherical with a 
small area in actual contact with the 
plant. The leaves of various common 
annual weeds, such as wild mustard, 
prickly or Chinese lettuce, wild rad- 
ish and yellow star thistle are easily 
wetted by the spray and because of 
the exposed broad-leaved surface of 
the weeds, considerable spray comes 
into contact with the plants. The 
bulletin says that crab grass in a blue- 
grass lawn can be controlled without 
permanent injury to the sod if 
sprayed with Sinox when the seeds 
first germinate, as the seedlings are 
tender and yield to the treatment, 
whereas the bluegrass, being a peren- 
nial, is more resistant. 


“Vegetables for Prairie Farms” by 
W. R. Leslie, superintendent, and 
W. Godfrey, head gardener, of the 
Dominion experimental station, Mor- 
den, Manitoba, is publication 663, 
just issued by the Canadian depart- 
ment of agriculture. In its seventy- 
six pages are general instructions on 
the cultivation of vegetables on 
prairie farms, followed by comments 
as to culture, uses and leading varie- 
ties of the individual vegetables. 














BE MODERN! 


If you are going to the tenth floor of an office 
building, don’t walk up the stairs—take the elevator! 


If you want to talk to a friend, don’t rush clear 
across town—call him on the telephone. 


If you have stock to sell to nurserymen, use the 
quickest and easiest method—tell what you have, and 
the price, to 4500 trade buyers through the adver- 
tising columns of the American Nurseryman. 





NEW HIGH RECORD! 


This issue contains— 


20% more advertising 


Than last year’s issue (April 1, 1939) 


18% more advertising 


Than the preceding issue (March 15, 1940) 





WHAT THEY SAY: 


“We are just about sold out of 
stock—down to bottom boards in 
practically all varieties of rose- 
bushes—and are still receiving so 
many inquiries for stock and quota- 
tions that we think the practicable 
thing to do is to stop our card ad- 
vertisement for the present. We ex- 
pect to resume this next summer. 


“We appreciate very much the 
great help you have given us in sell- 
ing our stock by placing us in con- 
tact with many customers whom 
otherwise we could never have 
reached.””"—Pacific Northwest Rose 
Nursery, Portland, Ore., March 20, 
1940, 


“We have been so busy we have 
not checked up very carefully as to 
the returns we have received, but 
recall one order, which we received 
as a result of the 1l-inch advertise- 
ment, amounting to $30.00. This 
we believe speaks well for your 
magazine. Kindly continue our pres- 
ent advertisement.” — Kelly Bros. 
Nurseries, Dansville, N. Y., March 
8, 1940. 


“Please discontinue the advertise- 
ment in the American Nurseryman, 
as we have sold all the Juniper 
pfitzers we dare sell until digging 
time. We were much pleased with 
the results of the advertisement 
with you and will be back again 
next fall.”—A. M. Augustine, Pro- 
prietor, Augustine Nurseries, Nor- 
mal, Ill., March 1, 1940, 
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508 S. Dearborn St. 
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REDUCE POPPY LIST. 


The national poppy committee 
feels that for the best interests of 
both the flower-growing public and 
the flower dealers the number of ori- 
ental poppies listed should be radi- 
cally reduced, as many are practically 
duplicates and others have been su- 
perseded by improved introductions. 


At a meeting held last summer, a 
list of thirty-four standard varieties 
was selected, and all members agreed 
to cease propagating the rest of the 
older varieties and also, as soon as 
present stocks can be reduced, to 
limit the number of poppies listed 
to not more than fifty, including the 
newer introductions. This standard 
list will, of course, be revised, by 
vote of the members, as outstanding 
new varieties become more widely 
distributed. 


The standard list is as follows: 


Lulu A. Neeley. 
Mahony. 
Mandarin. 
Mary Jane Miller. 
May Sadler. 
Mrs. Perry. 
Nancy. 

New Perfection. 
Perry's Blush. 
Perry's White. 
Perfection. 

Sass Pink. 
Splendor. 
Trilby. 
Toreador. 


Australia. 
Betty Ann. 
Cavalier. 
Cerise Beauty. 
Dainty Lady. 
Echo. 


Enchantress. 
Ethel Swete. 
Gold of Ophir. 
Helen Elizabeth. 
Henri Cayeux. 
Hercule. 

Jeanne Mawson. 


Joyce. 
Julia Buck. 
King George. Wateau. 
Lachs Konigen. Wunderkind. 


The membership of the national 
poppy committee is as follows: Roy 
V. Ashley, Battle Creek, Méich.; 
Roy Burke, Paulding, O.; H. T. Beck- 
man, Van Wert, O.; Earl Jordan, 
Ashland, O.; Karl K. Lorenz, Day- 
ton, O.; Robert Schreiner, St. Paul, 
Minn.; John Siebenthaler, Dayton, 
O.; Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, Lowell, 
Mass., and A. E. Curtis, correspond- 
ing secretary, 5930 Argus road, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

CAMELLIA DISEASE. 

Destruction of all fallen flowers for 
several consecutive seasons is sug- 
gested for control of a new disease 
affecting the flowers of Camellia ja- 
ponica, which has been studied in a 
California nursery by H. M. Hansen 
and H. Earl Thomas, of the Univer- 
sity of California. Early symptoms on 
the petals appear shortly after late 
winter and early spring rains as small 
brown specks, which soon enlarge, 
coalesce and cause the whole flower 
to turn brown and fall. Sclerotia, 


formed within the flower, rest on or 
in the ground for one or more years, 
after which they produce apothecia. 
The ascospores are discharged forci- 
bly into the air and are carried by 
wind currents to the flowers, infect- 
ing those at the top of a 15-foot bush 
apparently as readily as those near 
the ground. 





NEW JERSEY BIDS. 


Bids will be opened at the office of 
the New Jersey highway department, 
Trenton, April 5, at noon, on materi- 
als for a roadside improvement fed- 
eral aid project on route 35, in Mid- 
dlesex county, of about four miles, 
including 469 deciduous trees, 420 
small flowering trees, 322 coniferous 
trees, 24,890 shrubs, 9,081 vines and 
8,000 cubic yards of topsoil for 
planting. 

At the same time bids will be 
opened for a similar roadside im- 
provement project on route 25, in 
Middlesex and Mercer counties, of 
about five miles, including 354 de- 
ciduous trees, 100 small flowering 
trees, 7,367 shrubs and 2,200 cubic 
yards of topsoil. 





KENTUCKY CONTRACT. 


Sealed bids for the improvement 
of roads to be received by the de- 
partment of highways, Frankfort, Ky., 
April 5, include planting the Cave 
City-Munfordville road, calling for 
9,490 honeysuckles, 534 miscellaneous 
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trees and shrubs, 196 square yards of 
native sod, 28,051 square yards of 
netting, 5,826 pounds of grass and 
clover seeds and 42,400 pounds of 
6-8-6 fertilizer. 





MASSACHUSETTS BID. 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
Massachusetts department of public 
works, Boston, up to noon of April 
16 for furnishing and planting trees 
and shrubs for roadside development 
and landscaping of the Worcester- 
Providence highway. Proposal guar 
antee is $800 and completion date, 
November 2, 1940. 


NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
recently issued according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Woodworth, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No. 369. Rose plant. John S. Elliott, 
Dover, N. H. A new and useful variety 
of hybrid tea rose plant with qualities in 
combination, characterized particularly by 
its unusually attractive soft foliage; its 
strong and heavy stems; its large fragrant 
flowers of high-centered form, which is 
retained, and brilliant velvety color ap- 
proximately uniform rose red, which later 
changes to Tyrian rose. 

No. 370. Rose plant. John S. Elliott, 
Dover, N. H. A new and useful variety 
of hybrid tea rose plant of the Talisman 
type with qualities in combination, char- 
acterized particularly by its robust and 
erect growth, its smooth light green foli- 
age, its strong heavy stems, its long- 
pointed bud, its excellent keeping qualities 
and the intense fragrance and distinctive 
depth of coloring of its large full blooms 
petals of which are much lighter on their 
reverse side. 





WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


TS it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 


out. 


Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 


uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 


settling. We guarantee it 


Paragon 
No. 3 


never to clog while in use. 


Ten days trial costs you 


3 nozzles 


nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 


pon today. 


The 


Cam pbell-Hausfeld 
Company 


403 State Ave. 


1 or 2 wheel truck 


Harrison, Ohio 
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That those new Plant Bands are not just a passing 
fancy is proved by the fact that our sales of them 
have nearly doubled this season. If you have not 
done so, try them this season for Carnations, Mums, 
Geraniums, Azaleas and many other plants. And try 
the new sizes with bottoms which have developed a 
great demand for use with Hardy Perennials. Ask 


Everybody’s Talking About.... 
“Those New Plant Bands” 


SIZES, PRICES AND SHIPPING 


Prices given are F.O.B. West Chicago, Il. 


wt. 
per 1000 
30 


WEIGHTS 


With Bottoms 


19 Ibs. 


68 Ibs. 
21 Ibs - 


33 lbs. 98 lbs. 


38 lbs. 


-10 
16.10 190 lbs 


44 Ibs. Quantity Discount 


5% is allowed on orders of 
25,000 made up of various 
sizes. If interested in larg- 
er quantities write us. 


“FLOWER SEEDS 
FOR NURSERYMEN” 


Send for Catalogue 


45 Ibs. 


56 Ibs. 


66 Ibs. 


94 Ibs. 


170 Ibs 





FIGHT PEAR PSYLLA. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, in codperation with 
state agencies, is starting a campaign 
to keep a destructive insect—the pear 
psylla—out of the main pear-grow- 
ing regions of the Pacific northwest, 
now threatened by an infestation 150 
to 300 miles away. 

“In the control of an insect infesta- 
tion, as in fire control,” says Dr. Lee 
A. Strong, chief of the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine, 
“prevention is worth far more than 
any action after the infestation is 
under way. One successful eradica- 
tion campaign, though expensive, 
costs less in the long run than in- 
secticides and other control measures 
year after year.” 

For more than 100 years the pear 
psylla has cost fruit growers in the 
northeastern states large sums for 
control and in fruit lost. Last year 
this insect made its first appearance 
in the Pacific northwest—in a small 
area in Washington and Idaho, just 
east of Spokane. There are few 
commercial pear orchards there. A 
few hundred miles away, however, 
near Wenatchee and Yakima, Wash., 
and Hood River, Ore., are the most 
important pear-growing areas of the 
northwest. Careful surveys have 
shown no pear psylla there. 

Every known control measure, 
from scraping the trees to frequent 
spraying, will be taken to reduce the 








TREE SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 
SORRBUND] Save crano sive 


DETROIT, MICH. 





No. 999 Special Hand Pruner 


ee 


Write for Sample of 
TREE PAINT 
and Our 
Complete Catalogue 





——Pruning, Grafting, 
Badding Tools — Knives 


Saws, Shears, Hand and Pole Pruners, 

Jones Patch Budders, Waxes, Wax Melt- 

ers, Raffia, Rubber Budding Strips, Medi- 
cated J. & J. Nursery Tape, Tree Seal, 
ee Kote, Tree Surgeon Supplies, Lad- 
ers. 


Sprayers, Dusters, Materials 
Power and Hand Sprayers. Spray Mate- 
rials and Dust Mixtures. Hand and 
Power Dusters. Sprayer Accessories, 
Guns. Rods, Nozzles, Hose. Weed Kill- 
ers, Wood Preservatives, Hydrometers, 
Hygrometers and Magnifiers. 

No general catalogue. State your re- 
quirements for prompt cash quotations; 
no obligation. Address 


EDWIN C. TYSON 
Wholesale and Retail 





Twin-Cut No. 9 Professional 


It feels right in the hand—it 
cuts at the point. which means 
ease and speed. Both blades 
sharp. Wide biade opening 
with minimum handle open- 
ing. Precision built. All parts 
drop forged and interchange- 











Flora Dale, Pa. 








number of pear psyllas and eventually 
to wipe out the insects completely in 
the smaller area, so that they will not 
spread to the larger pear-producing 
area. The codperating agencies base 
their hope for the success of this 
campaign on the fact that the coun- 
try between the infested area and 
the uninfested area is either moun- 
tainous or practically a desert. None 
of the plants on which the pear 
psylla feeds grows in such country. 


able. 


PORTER PRUNERS 


SEND for catalog. Shows full line. 
Special pruners for orchards — 
peach, citrus, pecan. etc. Tells you 
why Porter Pruners cut faster. 
cleaner—why they staud up under 


hard service. 
Hi. K. PORTER, inc. Everett, Mass. 


The pear psylla—a small, dark 
reddish insect that resembles a 17- 
year locust in miniature—lives on the 
sap from pear tree leaves. As it 
sucks out this juice, it produces large 
quantities of honeydew, a_ sweet, 
sticky liquid, which covers the leaves 
and fruit. A black, sooty fungus 
growing in the honeydew interferes 
with the growth of the tree and the 
fruit and makes the fruit unsightly, 
often so that it cannot be sold. 








FLOWER SHOWS. 
[Continued from page 11.]} 
again this year by the Japanese Nurs- 

eries, Houston. 

First prize for a spring garden 
went to Camazar Gardens, Houston, 
for a planting of hydrangeas, callas 
and azaleas on terraces flanking stone 
steps. 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries, Glen St. 
Mary, Fla., had an exhibit of new 
plants, including Ilex crenata bullata, 
Eurya japonica, Chalcas paniculata, 
Photinia glabra and Azalea George 
Lindley Taber. 


Minneapolis Home Show. 


Florists were conspicuous in the 
home beautiful show at Minneapolis, 
Minn., the week of March 11, but 
two nursery firms’ exhibits were 
notable. 

Holm & Olson, Inc., St. Paul, put 
up a display of unusually fine bulb- 
ous stock—tulips in many colors and 
hyacinths and narcissi in variety. A 
number of shrubs occupied the back- 
ground, in which were placed several 
well colored Japanese maples. A gaz- 
ing globe was placed in the center of 
the lawn. The formal garden was 
designed by Paul Bass, of the land- 
scape department of the firm. 

For practicability, the exhibit of 
the Rose Hill Nursery, Minneapolis, 
stood out. It would be possible to 
take this display and duplicate it for 
a home planting without a single 
alteration. Fine specimen spruces at 
the back tapered down by way of 
cedars to junipers and Mugho pines, 
in front of which were small groups 
of narcissi, hyacinths and crocuses. 
Good grass sod finished the display. 


Few Gardens at Milwaukee. 


Nurserymen’s exhibits were few 
at the show that occupied the south 
half of the auditorium at Milwaukee, 
Wis., March 9 to 16. 

The general effect was enhanced 
by all posts and pillars being effec- 
tively transformed into tree trunks 
and bamboo trees. Directly in the 
center was created a huge tree 
around which flowers were planted, 
the whole enhanced by blooming 
shrubs. 

An orchid exhibit by the Holton 
& Hunkel Co. was staged in a natural 
setting. Huge tree trunks were seen, 
as well as a network of branches, 
such as magnolias, etc. More than 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
ELECTRIC HOTBED KITS. 
RANSOM NURSERY, GENEVA, 0. 
Hemlock, Red Pine, Austrian Pine, Honey Lo- 


cust, Moline and American Elm 
Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 


Evergreen seedlings, 2-year: White and Red 
Pine, $6.50 and $7.50 per 1000. Terms, cash. 
Send for spring list of seedlings and transplants. 

Jackson Nurseries, 293 Westbrook St., Port- 
land, 














northern-grown; clean, plump, state 
inspected. Kept stored in sand. 2 to 3-eye divi- 
sions: Yellow King Humbert, Copper Giant, 
Wyoming, $2.00 per 100, $15.00 per 1000. F-.o.b. 
Plenocratic Farm, Chesterton, Ind. 


Cannas, 





ROOTS. 
ASPARAGUS, HORSE-RADISH, RHUBARB. 
We grow large acreage of graded stock for 
wholesale buyers. Now booking orders for spring 
delivery. Write us. 
GEO. R. PEDRICK & SONS, 
Pedricktown, N. J. 


MUST BE MOVED. 

Several carloads of large park and landscape 
evergreens and trees, complete general stock. 
Also Dictaphone, Multigraph, filing cabinets. Send 
for list. Hardy Ferns, Irises, Hemerocallis. 
Gy prone, ‘omen etc., assorted as desired, 


3.00 per 
STRAND NRSY. CO., TAYLORS FALLS, MINN. 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 
eady for immediate Gotivery 
Cc ON IFEROU S EVERGREEN 
Per 100 Per 1000 
BIOTA Aurea Nana, Berckmans’ Golden. 
$1 $100.00 
60 








%-in. pots 2.00 
Rowen d cuttings eos Ge .00 

BIOTA Aurea Nana Globos: 
cove 8.00 70.00 


° t . 10.00 80.00 
6 to 8 ins., once trans . 12.00 100.00 
Rooted cuttings -. 6.00 50.00 
BIOTA Bakeri. 
Rooted cuttings 50.00 
BIOTA Bonita. 
2-in. pots 70.00 
2%-in. pots 80.00 
Rooted cuttings 50.00 
BIOTA Excelsa. 
2%-in. 


R 
BIOTA Texana Glauca. 
6to 8 ins., 
8 to 10 ins., trans 
cy = 88, a Worthiana. 
n. 


2%-in. 


100.00 
60.00 


80.00 
100.00 


70.00 
100,00 
12 to 15 ft fleld-grown 120.00 
-* to y ins., = -grown ‘ 150.00 
ted cuttin 3. 50.00 
JU NIPE ERUS Chinensis Pfitzeriana. 
Rooted cuttings ‘ 
JUNIPERUS Chinensis Pfitzeriana Aurea, 
Hill’ s Golden Pfitzer. 
in. pots 
2%- in. po 
Rooted cuttings 
JUNIPERUS Chinensis Stricta, 
“<>. 


60.00 


100.00 
120.00 
60.00 
Spiny Greek 
100.00 
120.00 


80.00 


2 
JU siniites’ “Sabina Tamariscifolia. 
15 


a pots .00 120.00 
JU NIP ERUS Virginiana meeneneIR 7 
2-in. pots 2.00 
BROAD-LEAVED EV cRGRE E NS 
ABE nee Grandifiora. 


100.00 


pots $ 6.00 $ 50.00 
BU XU s Sempervirens. 

Rooted cuttings 
EV ar vis “ “~ A enna Aureaus 


50.00 


80.00 

JASMINE, Floridui. 
2-in. pots 5. 50.00 
Rooted cuttings 30.00 
L AY. a ~~ Vera, 


60.00 

LEU < OPHY. LL UM Texanum. 
2 ow! . 80.00 
120.00 


True Lavender. 


pots 
L 1Gt Srv M Lucidum, 
\4-in. pots 
Repted cuttings 
PYRACANTHA Coccinea. 
2-in. pots y 60.00 
Rooted cuttings 50.00 
PYRACANTHA Coccinea Lalandi 
2-in. pots 
o%- -in. pots, heavy 
Rooted cuttings 
PYRACANTHA Microphyila. 
2-in. pots J 80.00 
3-in. I 5. 120.00 
Rooted cuttings 50.00 
PYRACANTHA Yunnanensis. 
2-in. pots 60.00 
3-in. pots 120.00 
Rooted cuttings 50.00 
= a M chauuatape. 
2-in. 00 60.00 
AKER BROS. NURSER y 
Fort W orth, Tex. 


80.00 
40.00 


60.00 
100.00 
50.00 


Box 828, 
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Gladiolus packed in cellophane bags 
in cartons of 12, 24 and 50 dozen. 


Write for prices. 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








Lining-out Stock 
Shrubs, vines, trees, evergreens, choice 
grafted evergreens and deciduous vari- 
eties. Evergreens and shrubs from pots 
for late planting. See our “Sunshine 
List’ now in the mail or write for 
another copy. 


Burton’s Hill Top Nurseries 








Substation B Casstown, Ohio 








KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE. 
Hundreds: sizes, 2% to 6ft. Well shaped, ex- 
cellent quality. Price list on request. 
HILLSIDE NURSERY, 
79 College St., Middletown, Conn. 





SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN. 
Asparagus, selected Mary and Martha Washington. 
Rhubarb, Victoria and Linneaus. 

Write for quantity prices. 

GEO. R. PEDRICK & SONS, 
Pedricktown, N. J. 





Cornus Rubra, 2 to 3 ft., wees 8 to 4 ft., $1.25; 
7 to 8 ft., $5.00." ‘BEB, 25e ext 
Cornus’ Fi rae, 3 2 to 8 ft., 40c: 3 to 4 ft., 50c; 
° 
Crabs, bechtel’ 8, 2 to 3 ft., 40c; 3 to 4 ft., 60c. 
Cash with order. 
Hathaway’s Nursery, Madison, 0. 


ROOTED CUTTINGS. 
From sand. 
Biota Pyramidalis, 2 
Berckmans’, 2 to 4 
Hovey’s Globe, 2 to 4 ins ‘ 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 3 to 6 ins aa 
Hibernica Fastigiata, 3 to 6 ins 
Hibernica, 3 to 6 ins ats 
Canaertii, grafts, 24-in. pots 
Virginiana Glauca, grafts, 24%-in. pots.22 50 


sh, please. Free packing. 
FIKE NURSE RIES, HOPKINSVILLE, KY. 





Per 100 





HUNTER’S SPECIALTY PLANTS. 
APRIL SHIPMENT PREPAID. 
Rubel Blueberry, 2-yr., N 
Sen. Dunlap Strawbe erry 
All Green Blakemore Strawberry 
Premier Strawberry 
Dorsett Strawberry 
Mixed Day Lilies 
25 Cressida Day Lilies...... 
5 Goldeni Day Lilies. ... 
Hyperion Day Lilies.... 
Margaret Perry Day Lilie 
© each of 5 Siberian Iris. 
100 Mixed Japanese Iris ... 
Price list free. Let us quote you. 
GEO, W. HUNTER- “ckOW ER, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
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A Good 
Seller 


r= Keeps the traffic off the lawns in 
the early spring and summer— 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 
WANT THEM! 
Every HOME a Prospect!! 
Every SALE an AD— 
Lists at $1.35 each 
Packed a dozen to carton 


SPECIAL TRIAL ORDER! 


A carton of 


4 MIDGET FENCES for 


ORDER NOW! 
(all Prices f.o.b. Lansing, Mich.) 
“Display Ideal Garden Gadgets- — 
Enjoy extra profits” 
LANSING SPECIALTIES MFG. CO. 
- MICHIGAN 





BOOKS 


reviewed in this issue and any 
others on horticultural subjects 
are obtainable through 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for circular of horticultural books. 











Fh 
or Aye 


POWER 





Better Irrigation, Cheaper 


THROUGH ITTNER NOZZLES 


Used in connection with a Circular 
Spray System, which you can build 
yourself, the Ittner Nozzle will give you 
efficient irrigation at remarkably low 
cost. 15 Ibs. pressure sprinkles a 40-foot 
circle adequately. Durably built—easily 
attached—extensively used. 

Write for folder and details of our 
Free Advice Service on irrigation prob- 


lems. 
ITTNER BROTHERS, Anoka, Minn. 











ILL RED SPIDERS... oe 


AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
+++ Pree Pest Control Guide, 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Cuabeth Rew jersey Richmond. Cattterma 


Nursery VOLCK 


fifty blooming orchids nestled in 
trunks, branches and moss. 

Singer Bros., Inc., created a well 
balanced foundation planting. Fine 
specimens were used of many varie- 
ties. A birdbath, bench and path 
completed the setting. 

The exhibit by the Master Land- 
scape Gardeners’ Association de- 
picted a corner of a dwelling with a 
window box of tulips and a stepping- 
stone walk. Natural sod was used 
and flowering shrubs were planted 
everywhere, as well as a number of 
evergreens. Many bulbs were bloom- 
ing, and the entire exhibit was well 
planned. 





KILL WAGE-HOUR BILL. 


A state wage-hour bill, modeled 
after the federal act, was defeated in 
the New Jersey assembly, at Trenton, 
March 18, by a 35 to 24 vote. 

The proposed legislation would have 
established a minimum wage of 25 
cents per hour from the date of its 
adoption to October 23, 1940; 30 
cents during the five succeeding years, 
and 40 cents an hour after October 
23, 1945. 

Maximum hours, 
rates were paid, would have been 
forty-four per week until October 23, 
1941; forty-two hours for the fol- 
lowing year, and forty hours after 
October 23, 1942. B. J. 


unless overtime 





CLEMATIS LIBRARY. 


Correspondence, bibliogra phical 
material, herbarium specimens, photo- 
graphs and lantern slides relating to 
clematis have been presented to the 
New York Botanical Garden by Mrs. 
Amy Spingarn, widow of J. E. Sping- 
arn, who was America’s foremost ex 
ponent of this genus of garden plants 
Mr. Spingarn was a member of the 
board of managers of the New York 
Botanical Garden from January, 
1938, until his death, last July. 

In the library is a card catalogue 
file, containing five drawers filled 
with bibliographical references to the 
genus clematis. 

The herbarium 148 
sheets, eighty-four of which repre 
sent true species of clematis and six 
ty-four horticultural varieties. 


consists of 


Living material from Mr. Sping 
arn’s garden, at Troutbeck, Amenia, 
N. Y., is to be presented to the gar 
den later. 


Dont tel Your 
TREES 
STARVE! 


FEED THEM THE 
SUB-SOIL WAY 
WITH THE MARCH 


FERTIGATOR .. . 


Fertilizes and irrigates in 
one operation. Operates 
from a garden hose and is 
the only unit which will 
handle both solubles and 
semi-solubles, such as bone 
meal, commercial fertilizer, 
etc. The Fertigator puts the 
plant food where it belongs, 
leaves no unsightly holes 
and cuts fertilizing costs 
in half. 
Write today for additional 
information 





35 East Clay Avenue 


MARCH AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION COMPANY 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 


FOR SALE 


5 tons 36-in. and 40-in. Grizzlybear 
Waterproof Paper in 100-Ib. rolls at 
and 5 Mill-End 
Waterproof Paper at 
Communicate with 





Ze per Ib., tons 
Grizzlybear 


44c per |b. 


J. SHORE & COMPANY, Inc. 
103 Second St., Chelsea, Mass. 








AUTOMATIC IRRIGATION 
AND SUPPLIES 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Write for Literature and Prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 
628 W. Patterson St. 


Kalamazoo Michigan 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 
Osage, lowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE r unique features 





and othe 








A Durabie Well Made Orchard Spray Gun 
Made for High and Low Pressures, Improved 
Large Capacity Head 


(C5 


A Complete Line of Orchard Spray Accessories, Boyce 
Double Guns, Rods, Couplings, Valves, Hose, etc. 
SPRAYER SUPPLY MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 
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TOMASEK PROMOTED. 


Anton J. Tomasek was promoted 
from state forester to assistant direc- 
tor of the Illinois department of 
conservation, effective March 15. 
Mr. Tomasek graduated from Michi- 
gan State College with a degree in 
forestry in 1930. He previously was 
connected with the forest preserve 
district of Cook county and the Na- 
tional Park Service. He became state 
forester of Illinois April 1, 1936. In 
his new position he will continue to 
supervise the plans and policies of 
the division of forestry. 

The Illinois director of conserva- 
tion is Thomas J. Lynch, who estab- 
lished a firm of tree surgeons bearing 
his name at Glencoe, IIl. 


JOHN COOK MEMORIAL, 


R. Brooke Maxwell, landscape archi- 
tect who had been chosen to draw 
plans for the John Cook memorial 
garden, which will be located in Clif- 
ton park, Baltimore, Md., presented 
plans to the Florists’ Club of Balti- 
more, last month. Charles Hoch- 
stedt, an old-time member of the club, 
offered brick for necessary masonry in 
connection with the garden. William 
C. Price, of Towson Nurseries, Inc., 
Towson, has offered hemlock for 
screening. 


IF YOU MISSED 


any of the humorous narra- 
tives when they appeared in 
the American Nurseryman you 
will want to send a quarter for 


CHARLIE 
CHESTNUT 


NINETEEN OF HIS STORIES 
IN BOOK FORM 


64 pages—5!4x714 inches— 
brown paper cover. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


Enclosed is remittance for 
copies CHARLIE CHESTNUT 
C0) 1 copy, 2c 0 5 copies, $1.00 


ee ee eee: 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Weston Nurseries, Weston, Mass.—Re- 
tail catalogue of attractive typesetting and 
printing, lists general line of nursery stock, 
64 pages and cover, 6x9 inches. 

Sheridan Nurseries, Ltd., Sheridan, Ont. 
—Wholesale price list of evergreens, trees, 
shrubs, vines and perennials, 16 pages and 
cover, 634x9% inches. Also illustrated 
retail catalogue of the same items, 64 
pages and cover, same size. 

Rhode Island Nurseries, Newport, R. I. 
—Wholesale price list of general line of 
stock, 24 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher, Pa.— 
Trade price list of general line of stock, 
20 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Village Nurseries, Inc., Penfield, N. Y 
—Retail descriptive price list, illustrated 
by pictures of the sales display grounds, 48 
pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Sherman Nursery Co., Charles. City, Ia. 
—Spring wholesale trade list of general 
line of stock, 32 pages and cover, 6x8% 
inches. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.— 
Wholesale price list, dated March 4, of 
general line of stock and supplies, 40 pages 
and cover, 6x8! inches. 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.—Wholesale bulletin No. 2, dated 
March 12, lists complete assortment of 
nursery stock, 72 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Westminster Nurseries, Westminster, 
Md.—lIllustrated retail catalogue, with 
cover in colors, 64 pages, 7x93% inches. 

Florissant Nursery. Florissant, Mo.— 
Spring price list chiefly of perennials, 13 
mimeographed pages and cover, 81x11 
inches. 

John A. Gustafson, Batavia, Ill.—Retail 
catalogue of neighborhood nursery, listing 
perennials and shrubs chiefly, but adver- 
tising complete landscape service; well 
printed from zinc reproductions of type- 
written copy, 24 pages, 6x9 inches. 

American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis. 
—Descriptive price list of nursery stock 
and seeds, 16 pages and cover, 514x814 
inches. 

Flower Farm, East McKeesport. Pa.— 
Price list of perennials, giving their use, 
height, color and season of bloom, in 
circular form, 4 pages, 84x11 inches. 


Treadwell Nursery Co., Great Falls. 
Mont.—Retail list of nursery stock and 
bulbs, 8 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Filk Evergreen Nursery, Biscay, Minn.— 
Retail catalogue of general line of nursery 
stock, 24 pages and cover of paper in 
wood pattern, 514x914 inches. 

Herbst Bros. New York, N. Y.— 
Wholesale price list, dated March, 1940, 
of tree, shrub and other seeds, 24 pages, 
4x9 inches. 

Hill Top Nurseries, Casstown, O.— 
Wholesale surplus list for spring of lining- 
out and finished stock, 32 pages, 314x814 
inches. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.— Wholesale bulletin No. 2, dated 
March 22, of complete assortment of 
stock, 80 pages, 6x9 inches. 


George W. Hunter, Dowagiac, Mich.— 
Circular offering blueberries, hemerocallis, 
irises and strawberries, 4 pages, 81x11 
inches. 

Richards’ Gardens, Fort Collins, Colo.— 
Illustrated retail circular of trees, shrubs 
and perennials, 6 pages, 9!4x12 inches. 
Also wholesale list of a few items, 2 
mimeographed pages, 8!/4x11 inches. 
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PAPER POTS scroxser 


Red Pots for shipping, etc. (light weight). 
Green Pots for growing (Waterproofed). 
GREEN 
Price Shipp Price Shipping 
Per 1000 Weight Per 1000 Weight 
$3.15 10 $5.50 M4 
12 5.70 
16 
24 


34 
23 
37 
51 
Sizes up ‘to 4 inches; packed 1000 to a carton; 
4 inches and up, packed 500 to a carton. Sold 
in earton lots only. F.o.b. New York or Boston 
Quantity Discount 
5% on order of 10,000 or more 
7% % on order of 20,000 or more. 
10% on order of 30,000 or more 
Provided entire order is to be shipped at one time. 
If shipment via Parcel Post is desired, be sure to 
include postage. 
BIRD'S 
PLANT BANDS seronser 


Per 1000 
$2.65 


ROMAN J. IRWIN 
38 W. 27th St. New York City 











D BURNER AT OUR EXPENSE 


< QULWEEDS 
with FIRE/ 


Aeroill Burner Co., Ine. 
2017 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





VENEER PLANT BANDS 


All Standard Sizes 
ALSO 


RETAIL PLANT TRAYS 


Write today for samples and 
amazingly low prices. 


CLARK MFG. CO. 


Adrian, Mich. 








¢ ROW MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


Onceover with ROTOTILLER 
; prepares ground for plant- 
ing. Fast rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, 
smooth—in one operation. Makes unexcelled 
deep seed bed. Breaks hard sod. Most efficient 
for cultivating; used by leading growers. Easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10 h. p. $195 
up. Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 

ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. N 





NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


M. LEONARD & SON S——— 








OBITUARY. 


Eli W. Marshall. 


Eli W. Marshall, associated with 
Marshall's Nurseries, Arlington, Neb., 
from 1892 until his retirement four 
years ago, died March 8 at his home 
in Lincoln, Neb. A brother of George 
A. Marshall, president of the firm, 
Eli Marshall had been a resident of 
Nebraska for fifty years. For about 
twelve years he taught school in Ne- 
braska and Ohio and was superin- 
tendent at Fullerton from 1890 to 
1892, when he joined the nursery 
firm. Surviving are his widow, four 
daughters, two sons, two sisters and 
five brothers. 


Bert H. Brady. 


H. Brady, proprietor of 
Brady's Nursery, White Bear Lake, 
Minn., died March 18 at his home 
after a long illness. 

Born and educated at St. Paul, Mr. 
Brady was associated with the Sifo 
Products Co. there before entering 
the nursery business. He was a mem- 
ber of the Twin City Nurserymen’s 
Association and of the Minnesota 
State Nurserymen’s Association. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, 
two brothers, two and _ his 
mother. 


Bert 


sisters 


Howard I. Smyth. 


Howard I. Smyth, Loomis, Cal., 
died March 3 after two years of fail- 
ing health. Born in 1877, he and his 
brother in 1915 started the Smyth 
Bros. Nursery. A few years later the 
brother retired from the partnership, 
and Howard Smyth carried on the 
business under the same name until 
his death. Four children and his 


widow survive. 


STRAND SELLS FARM. 


The farm where Strand’s Nursery 
and its successor, the Strand Nursery 
Co., Taylors Falls, Minn., has grown 
nursery stock since 1897 has been 
sold, and a location has been pur- 
chased on highway 8, at Shafer cor- 
ner, where a highway sales yard will 
be operated for cash-and-carry trade. 
As George W. Strand has been post- 
master at Taylors Falls for the past 
four years, his son, W. Carson 
Strand, will operate the sales yard, 
where a garage and oil station have 
already been constructed to be oper- 
ated in connection with the nursery. 








PLATE BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book: A. siustrates in tult color 235 


standard nursery items, brief descrip- 
tion, substantially bound. Price in small 
lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. 


items illustrated in full color. 
small lots, 30e each. 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15e each in smal! lots. 


Condensed edition, 120 
Price in 





Will send sample copy of each on receipt 
of $1.00. Cash with order. 





A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


St. Joseph, Michigan 











ADVERTISING 
for 
NURSERYMEN 


DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOK. 160 
illustrations in Full Color with detailed 
descriptions. Choice of Gray or Brown 
covers. Each, 75e. 


We also carry a complete line of LOOSE- 


LEAF BOOKS, MAPS, FOLIOS and 
CIRCULARS for display purposes. 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








SHINGLE 
TOW 


Write for Prices 


JAGERSON FUEL CO. 


Neenah, Wis. 








. SHINGLE TOW . 


Write for Prices 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. 


LAONA, WIS. 








TRACTORS 
Government crawler type Caterpillars, 
size “35"’, $375; size “65", with winch, 
$750; Trail-builder Cletrac “5 with 
angledozer, $1125; Caterpillar RDS with 
bulldozer, $2000; Allis-Chalmers with 
bulldozer, $1750. All slightly used, over- 
hauled, guaranteed. 


0. C. EVANS Mt. Sterling, Ky. 











NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 
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SUPPLIES 
<> ~ TOOLS 


Electric 
Hammer 


FOR 
Tree Surgeons 


Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 


—~ BLUE BOOK — 
The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


--- 1335 
W. Randolph St. 








TWINE 
ROPE 
BURLAP 


oO 


Special Cordage 
for Nursery Work 


J. E. FRICKE C0. 


40 North Front Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 


For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











Treat Seed and Cuttings with 


ROOTONE 


THE HORMONE POWDER 


Prevents Damping-off of Seedlings 
No Mixing . . Just Dip and Plant 


2-oz. jar treats up to 3000 cut- 


l-pound can treats up to 30,000 
cuttings 


ST. LOUIS SEED CO. 
411 N. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 
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Adams Nursery, Inc... 


Aeroil Burner Co................... Se ae 


American Chemical Paint Co. 


American Color and Chemical Co. .. 


American Florist Supply 
Andrews Nursery 
Ariens Co. ..... 


Bagatelle Nursery . war ee 7 


Bailey Nurseries, J. V... 
Baker, Bert _.... ‘ 
Baker Bros. Nurery... 
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Bartlett Mfg. Co 
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Berryhill Nursery Co 
Bobbink & Atkins 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Boxwood Gardens 
Brand Peony Farms... 


Brokenstraw Valley Nursery... 


Brown Bros. Co. ...... 
Buffa, Florist, E. 


(ee 
Burton's Hill Top Nurseries... 
California Spray-Chemical Corp.. 


Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 
Carpenter, Geo. B... 

Chase Bag Co. . 

Chase Co., Benjamin 

Chase Nursery Co. 

Clark Mfq. Co... 

Cloverset Flower Farm . 

Coe, Ralph R 

Commercial Nursery Ge... 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Continental Nurseries 
Cook's Nurseries . 

Corliss Bros., Inc., Nurseries. 
Cunningham Gardens . 

Curtis Nurseries 

Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co... 
Denison & Blair... 
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Irwin, Roman J. 
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Jungle Gardens 
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Wonderland Nurseries 
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Zephyr Hill Nursery... 
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grown in them. 


Large soil capacity 


shrubs and small trees. 


They are cheap in price 


foliage or the blooms. 


They make the plant look larger and better 


appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant 


They are large enough to comfortably 
accommodate the roots in a natural po- 
sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 


yaeg are so cheap that they can 
be given away with the plant 
which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. 


They make the nursery business an all sum busi 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from 
early spring through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the 


CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


They are durable They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
entire growing season. 


hey r They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
T we light of equal soil capacity) to be easily handled. 

not out They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 
They do dry quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 
constant watering as does a clay pot. 


You can sell your plants in bloom BY srowing your stock 


in our pots you may sell 

it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
best price, and most profits. 

i e The use of our Clo- 

They eliminate cut-rate competition Tho ase of our Cie, 

enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 

and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 

big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 

of handling. 


Send us a sample order Give them a trial and you will always 
use them. 


jim 4 are so 
finished in 





Send us your order with your My ~ y- $13.50 for 300 
100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about 
prices and testimonials from users of our 


Carton of samples, by mail for 25¢ te pay postage 


pots, 
sizes, 








CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 10520 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 








ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 





weom l=see 





Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 

















WOOD 
LABELS 


LABELS 
FOR 








For The MOST 


and highest quality for your purposes. 
Sisal, Java, 


obligation to you. Send 
of your needs. Ask for free booklet. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
440 N. Wells St. 





EXACTING NU RSERYMAN 
No matter what your requirements may be, you 
will find Carpenter's twines to be the strongest 
Jute. 
Cotton and many other types. Let us 
make recommendations and quote prices, with no 
sample or description 


Chicago, Illinois 


NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 


Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O 














Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


1939 crop is here. Large-size burlap and wire- 
bound bales. We have been gathering moss since 
1896. The oldest dealer in the state. We send 
samples if you are interested Write at once 
Our reference, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE MOSS CO. Mather, Wis. 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Unexcelled as nursery packing material 
Economical because price low and very 
efficient. Write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


BABCOCK, WISCONSIN 


























AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


«se 


PATENTS PENDING 


TRANSSLANTONE 


IS NOW A PROFIT FACTOR 
IN MANY NURSERIES e 


The hormones and vitamins are so skilfully blended in 
TRANSPLANTONE that they act positively on a 
very wide range of ornamental plants, forming stronger, 
more abundant roots. 


If you use TRANSPLANTONE regularly on all of <TD | 


your stock you will find: maton 
Lares 


FOR MONS 


1 —Stock moves with less loss. 


2 —Shock and wilt from transplanting are 
reduced. 


3 —Top growth starts much sooner, espe- 
cially with Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Hollies, Junipers, Pyracanthas and other 
humus-loving plants. 


—Both evergreens and deciduous trees 
stand shipping better. 


VITAMIN B-1 IN THE MOST EFFECTIVE FORM 
TRANSPLANTONE is a vitamin-hormone stimulant 
for rooted plants. It contains not only Vitamin B-1 but 
also the most effective plant hormones and other vitamins, 
so that it works on more kinds of plants and in a much 





A PROFITABLE 
ACCESSORY 





TRANSPLAN- 
TON E isa natural 
companion item with 
every sale of trees, 
plants and shrubs. 
Every grower, profes- 
sional or amateur, 
needs it. Always keep 
an ample stock on 
hand and encourage 
your customers to use 
it. This adds to the 
profit of every sale 
and assures satisfac- 
tion to your custom- 
ers. 








wider range of soils than Bl alone. It increases root 
growth, vitalizes the plant generally and carries it over 
the shock of transplanting. 


WHERE TO USE 


Shrubs, ‘seedlings, trees, rosebushes, garden plants—all 
should be treated with the transplant solution when 
planted or moved. For continued vigor, water once 


each week with the dilute TRANSPLANTONE solu- 


tion. 


ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO USE 
1 oz. dissolved in water will make 10 gals. of transplant 
solution or 1,000 gals. of solution for weekly watering. 
Simple, complete instructions in every package. 


Made by the manufacturers of ROOTONE—the nationally 
accepted hormone powder for rooting cuttings, seeds and bulbs. 





l-oz. can, 50c 3-oz. can, $1.00 1-lb. can, $4.00 
WRITE TO US TODAY FOR OUR PROPOSITION TO NURSERYMEN 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO., Ambler, Pa. 


Horticultural Division A-13 











